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A New Man 


Jacosp Ars was a hard, profane man. His wife had left 
him after much trouble, and he was living in the home of a 
niece. He was 73 years old. 

One day the pastor was called. The old man was very 
ill and was expected to die. He asked to be baptized. The 
pastor instructed him and invited his confidence. He re- 
sponded, gave the evidences of faith, and was baptized. 

There was one person Jacob Arb had always loved, his 
daughter, and he had continued to write to her regularly 
for many years. The daughter responded and also wrote 
letters to her mother from whom her father had been sep- 
arated 35 years. He recovered from his illness miraculously, 
moved from his niece’s home, and the pastor lost sight of 
him. 

A year later, the young pastor was given a newspaper 
clipping by one of his parishioners. It said Jacob Arb had 
gone west, is living with his wife, and is reunited with his 
daughter! A family reunited, a man made over again, at 73! 
Conscience, faith, and the gospel had won a soul. 

Epcar C. CROUTHAMEL 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


Don't by-pass U.N. 

American churches had given their 
ardent blessing when the United Na- 
tions organization was born. Last 
month the churches were worried as 
the United States seemed willing to 
push aside the U.N. in going to the de- 
fense of Greece and Turkey. 

Mild words of warning were spoken 
by the Federal Council of Churches. 
“Our government should do everything 
possible to reinforce and equip the 
United Nations so that it will become 
competent to undertake such respon- 
sibilities as the president now asks our 
own government to assume,” said the 
Council’s executive committee. 

Give the U.N. full information about 
what the U.S. proposes to do. Seek the 
counsel and co-operation of the U.N. 
.in spending money in Greece and Tur- 
key. Ask U.N. representatives to in- 
spect the work the U.S. does. And “if 
any part of the program proposed can 
be undertaken now by the United Na- 
tions, that should be done.” These were 
Federal Council suggestions. 

The Council’s commission on peace 
would soon hold a meeting, to go into 
further detail on the Greek-Turkish 
question, the executive committee 
promised. John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the commission, was in Moscow 
as a U.S. representative in the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. 


Let's be friends 

“Peace can abide with us,’ say 16 
church leaders—including Ralph W. 
Sockman, John R. Mott, Louie Newton 
—“if the people of the United States 
and of the Soviet Union retain a spirit 
of friendly co-operation and mutual 
admiration.” 
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Damnation is certain “if suspicion, 
fear, and hate rise between these two 
people,” say the churchmen. 

“We believe that a Christian does not 
pass the great moral test of our times 
by obeying in a merely mechanical and 
naive sense the injunction to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ A Christian must 
enlist and fight against ignorance, sus- 
picion, fear, and hate.” 


Relief shipments increase 

In two months of 1947, 537,705 pounds 
of relief supplies were shipped over- 
seas by Lutheran World Relief. That 
brought the total in 14 months to 
3,744,289 pounds. 

Finland, Japan, Germany, and ref- 
ugees in Denmark got the 1947 ship- 
ments. Besides clothing and bedding, 
the shipments included 2,000 vials of 
penicillin. 

Shipments of relief goods from ~ 
Church World Service totaled 4,000,000 
pounds in January and February. Goal 
for the year is 23,000,000. 

Gifts from Lutherans in America 
since the end of the war “have pre- — 
vented the collapse of the church in 
Germany,” says Dr. Hans Lilje. Writ- 
ing while on a brief visit to Geneva he 
stated: “You know our situation well 
enough to be able to understand that 
your gifts seem to us like the answer | 
to our silent prayers... . In a world | 
where hatred and misunderstanding, 
bitterness and despair are so powerful, 
Christian love is even more powerful.” 


Money raised 

Roman Catholics raised in one week 
the $5,000,000 Bishops’ Fund for relief 
activities in Europe. The sum was col- 
lected in U.S. churches from Mar. 16-22.. 
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DON'T WAKE GRANDMOTHER! Two-year-old, suffering from rickets resulting from defective 
diet, watches by sleeping grandmother at Duisburg, Germany. The umbrella is to protect against 
moisture dripping from the ceiling of the make-shift dwelling. Millions in Germany live like this 


_ Presbyterians USA have gathered 80 
per cent of their $27,000,000 postwar 
fund, of which $3,654,500 is for relief 
and reconstruction in Europe. Relief 
and reconstruction of mission proper- 
ties in Asia are to get $11,670,000 of the 
Presbyterian fund. The remainder is 
for work in America. 


Mission preacher 


When a mission congregation was or- 
ganized recently in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, the sermon was preached by the 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (see 
cover picture). 

There were 151 persons received into 
membership in the new St. Luke’s 
Church on the day of organization. 
Trinity Church, Akron, transferred 90 
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of them to St. Luke’s at this service. 
The congregation is in a suburban area 
of Akron. 

Survey of Cuyahoga Falls began last 
June. The mission pastor is the Rev. 
Nevin B. Stover. Services, are held in 
the local high school auditorium. Port- 
able altar and lectern for the congre- 
gation were constructed by the pastor. 

Besides Dr. Fry at the service on the 
day of organization were Drs. Arthur 
M. Knudsen of the Board of American 
Missions, E. Clyde Xander of the Ohio 
Synod board of missions, and Pastor 
Fred Wiegman of Trinity Church, 
Akron. 


326 laymen 
Going up faster than thermometer 
mercury on a July afternoon, the ULC 
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Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
membership is now 326. On Sept. 1, 
1945, membership was 88. Twenty-five 
of the present members have enrolled 
since Jan. 1. 

Each member contributes a minimum 
of $100 annually to the Laymen’s Move- 
ment to finance the stewardship pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church. 

Officers of the Movement, re-elected 
at the executive committee meeting in 
March, are: Thomas P. Hickman, 
Washington, president; Dr. Peter P. 
Hagan, Philadelphia, vice president; 
Harold U. Landis, Palmyra, Pa., treas- 
urer. Secretary is Henry Endress of 
Staten Island, N. Y., who is the asso- 
ciate of executive director of the Lay- 
men’s Movement, Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton. 

Area chairmen have now been named 
in 19 localities of the United States and 
Canada, entrusted with promoting the 
membership and objectives of the lay- 
men. A membership goal of 500 by 
autumn of 1948 has been adopted. 


Still against Jews 

Six of every 10 Germans have anti- 
Jewish sentiments, according to a mil- 
itary government survey made last 
month in the American Zone in Ger- 
many. The report is based on 3,000 in- 
terviews, according to the New York 
Times. 

Eighteen per cent of the Germans 
are violently anti-Jewish, the survey 
indicates. Women are more prejudiced 
than men. Germans of Protestant back- 
ground tend to be more prejudiced than 
Catholics. People who attend church 
regularly have stronger anti-Jewish 
feeling than those who are lax in at- 
tendance. 

“Possibly some reduction in anti- 
Semitism can be achieved within a gen- 
eration if there is a positive program 
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of organized and directed effort,” the 
report surmised. “Complete elimina- 
tion is a very long-range problem, 
likely to take generations.” 


Italy is still Catholic 

The Roman Catholic Church is “the 
only state religion” of Italy, and Vat- 
ican City is still an independent state 
with the pope as its ruler. In the post- 
war constitution of Italy, now being for- 
mulated, the agreement made between 
Mussolini and the Vatican in 1929 has 
been approved. 

Vote for approving the Lateran 
Agreement in the new constitution was 
350 to 149, with 100 Communist mem- 
bers of the constituent assembly favor- 
ing the Roman Catholic cause. Com- 
munists favored the agreement to calm 
the fears of religious people whose sup- 
port they want in the October elections, 
it is supposed. 

Long and impassioned debate pre- 
ceded the vote on the church-state 
question. Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
claimed that approval of the agreement 
would not endanger Protestant minor- 
ities in Italy. 

Senor Palmiro Togliatti, Communist 
leader in Italy, said his party believes 
in separation of church and state. But 
Communists would vote for a Roman 
Catholic state church to prevent fur- 
ther religious controversy, he said. 

Protestants in Italy were strongly 
opposed to continuing the pact with the 
pope. The 1929 agreement restored to 
the Roman Catholic Church the posi- 
tion it had lost in 1870, when the pope 
was deprived of temporal power. 


Aulen arriving 

Across the gangplank of the SS. _ 
“Drottningholm” at a New York pier 
would come this week one of Sweden’s 
most respected churchmen, Bishop 
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Gustav Aulen (owl-lane). Lectures in 
a dozen U.S. theological schools are 
scheduled for the 
noted _ scholar 
before he re- 
turns to Sweder. 
in time for the 
Lutheran World 
Federation meet- 
ing in Lund. 

It was as a 
professor. at 
Lund, before his election as bishop of 
the Strangnas diocese, that Dr. Aulen 
gained world fame as a _ theologian. 
Along with Nygren, Brilioth, and oth- 
ers, he established Sweden as an im- 
portant center of 20th-century the- 
ological thought. His most recent book, 
The Common Christian Faith, is being 
translated for publication by the Muh- 
lenberg Press. 

Bishop Aulen will lecture at Union 
Seminary in New York, Andover-New- 
ton Theological School in Massachu- 
setts) Hamma Divinity School, Au- 
gustana Seminary, and elsewhere. He 
will attend the meeting of the provi- 
sional committee of the World Council 
of Churches at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Coming with Bishop Aulen is Prof. 
Knut B. Westman, of Uppsala Univer- 
sity, Sweden, authority on world mis- 
sions. 


Sermons people want 

People pay attention to a sermon that 
helps them solve a problem—‘“a vital, 
important problem, puzzling minds, 
-burdening consciences, distracting 
lives.” 

Laymen want to hear a minister 
“handling a subject they: are puzzled 
about, or a way of living they have 
dangerously experimented with, or an 
experience that has bewildered them, 
or a sin that has come close to wreck- 
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ing them, or an ideal that they have 
been trying to make real.” 

This report comes from experts in 
radio preaching, says Wesley B. Good- 
man, secretary of the radio department 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Radio preachers know that a sermon 
which doesn’t take hold of a subject of 
great personal concern to the listener, 
will soon be turned off, Mr. Good- 
man says. People listening to a sermon 
must be quickly convinced that the 
preacher “is engaged in a serious and 
practical endeavor to state fairly a 
problem which actually exists in their 
lives and then to throw what light he 
can upon it.” 


Something wrong with the question? 

“Do you believe in moderation rela- 
tive to the use of alcoholic beverages?” 
That question was asked by the Na- 
tional Temperance Movement, dry or- 
ganization with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. It was in a questionnaire sent to 
5,000 ministers. 

Lutherans answered “Yes” by a 2- 
to-1 vote. Methodists and Baptists an- 
swered “No” almost unanimously. 


90 per cent love 

There was love-making in 90 per cent 
of 115 movies seen by the Rev. Patrick 
J. Masterson. In 70 per cent of the 
pictures the love-making became in- 
tense. It’s Father Masterson’s job to 
keep a sharp eye on such things. He is 
assistant executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency, which ad- 
vises Roman Catholics on movies to see 
or not to see. 

Illicit love is the goal of the leading 
character in one-fifth of the pictures 
recently reviewed by Father Masterson. 
An average of four crimes per picture 
marked 95 per cent of the films. One 
picture had 25 crimes. 


It was said at the annual National 
Catholic Conference on family life in 
Chicago last month that there has been 
a constant increase in objectionable 
films and a steady decline in the so- 
called family picture. At least one pic- 
ture won’t be as bad when it gets into 
the theaters as it was when it left the 
studio. That's “Duel in the Sun,” 
$5,000,000 technicolor production. Pro- 
ducer David Selznick made 46 cuts in 
the picture to meet churchmen’s objec- 
tions. 

After the cuts were made the Legion 
of Decency gave “Duel” a “B” rating 
as merely “objectionable in part.” Pre- 
viously Archbishop John J. Cantwell of 
Los Angeles had warned that Catholics 
“may not, with a free conscience,’ see 
the picture. 


Youth will meet 

Christian youth of the world will 
gather for a 10-day conference at Oslo, 
Norway, July 22-31. There will be 
1,300 representatives from 50 countries, 
it is hoped. 

Young Christians will try to find out 
what’s the matter with the world, and 
what they can do to set things right. 
They will listen to many of the fore- 
most Christian leaders. “Jesus Christ 
is Lord” will be the theme of the con- 
ference. Bible study, group discussion, 
and worship are on the program. 

From the United Lutheran Church 
will be four delegates: Otto Bremer, 
student at Harvard School of Business 
Administration; James R. Crumley, Jr., 
Roanoke College student; Clarence 
Neun, Rochester, N. Y., and Miss 
Vivian Wickey, who is soon to join the 
staff of the Lutheran Student Service 
Commission. There will be 10 Lutheran 
delegates to Oslo in addition to those 
from the ULC. 

Among those going to Oslo is Ken- 


neth Senft, Gettysburg College student, 
who will represent the United Student 
Christian Council of which he is pres- 
ident. 


Arabs coming 

Two young Arab Lutheran students 
will be sent from Palestine to America 
to train for the ministry, by decision 
of the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Federation at its meeting 
last month. The students will be se- 
lected by Dr. Edwin Moll. 

Approval was given to Dr. Moll’s 


recommendation that two Lutheran 
’ 


pastors now teaching in St. George’s ~ 


Anglican School in Jerusalem be re- 
turned to the active ministry of the 
Jerusalem Union. During the war the 
pastors, the Rev. David Haddad and the 
Rev. Shadid Baz Haddad, were obliged 
to support themselves by teaching. 


Churches can burn | 
There were 2,800 churches on fire in | 
the United States last year, estimates © 


the National Fire Protection Associa- | 


tion. That was 20 per cent more than © 
in 1945. 

Workmen using a blow torch caused 
a $300,000 loss in a Buffalo, N. Y., Ro- — 
man Catholic church in January 1947, 
says the Association. In February there 


was a $280,000 loss resulting from a | 


fire in the First Christian Church, 
Georgetown, Ky. The gas furnace over- 
heated. i. 

Heating plants and outmoded elec- | 
trical equipment are major fire causes | 


in churches. Heating plants should be | 
located in fire-resistant quarters, the |} ° 


Association advises. “Improper con- 
struction and indifference to fire pro- 
tection and fire hazard” take their” in- 
evitable penalty,” says Warren Y. 
Kimball of the Fire Protection Associa- | 
tion. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Expanding 

Ir must HAVE been a guilty con- 
science that made the Soviet’s repre- 
sentative, Molotov, lash out at Dean 
Acheson’s characterization of the Soviet 
foreign policy as “aggressive and ex- 
panding,” and call it “a rude slander, 
_ and hostile to the Soviet Union.” 
During and since the war the USSR 

has succeeded in “annexing 273,000 
square miles of territory inhabited by 
25,000,000 people, and in the establish- 
ment of overwhelming Soviet political 
influence in such countries as Poland, 
Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Albania, Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land,” to say nothing of the occupied 
parts of Germany and Austria, and the 
utter absorption of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. 


Coming home 

Two CHINESE universities are cele- 
brating their home-coming, after a 
war-forced exile of students and teach- 
ers to Chengtu, 1,000 miles into the 
hinterland. Most of their journey was 
accomplished on foot, carrying their 
books and portable equipment, and 
stopping occasionally on the way to rest 
and pursue their studies. 

The University of Nanking took eight 
months to retrace its steps to the cap- 
ital of the Nationalist Government, with 
its student body, books and equipment 

jintact, and already has 1,000 students 
enrolled. 

The University of Shanghai found its 
way home at the same time, and re- 
joices in an enrollment of 2,000. A 
celebration was staged to honor the 
university’s 40th anniversary and its 
home-coming at the same time, undis- 
mayed by the wrecked condition of the 
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campus, which suffered severely under 
Japanese occupation. 


Cut out waste 
TIMBER CONSERVATION is leading to 


many devices for reducing, if not elim- 
inating, waste. The lamination process, 
which is best recognized in the produc- 
tion of plywood, is being applied now 
in the making of beams and joists which 
will stand more stress and strain than 
straight lumber. These are built up of 
odds and ends of lumber that would 
otherwise be burned. The product will 
soon be introduced to the railway 
market as ties, guaranteed to provide 
better wear and longer life than the 
usual ties. 

During the war Douglass fir-bark 
was made into corks to meet a pressing 
need. Since then 75 uses have been 
developed for all kinds of northwest 
bark. Even rotted lumber has its uses. 
By a method recently invented, the 
very process of decay helps to convert 
the product into almost rocklike hard- 
ness, and yet it can be easily sawed for 
use in making furniture. By another 
process waste wood is made to look and 
taste like corn flakes. Uneasy buyers, 
however, are assured that this product 
will be used only as a poultry and 
livestock food. 


Pensions 
SocIaAL SECURITY is slated to take a 


big step forward in Sweden on January 
1, 1948. Then every Swedish citizen, 
regardless of sex or possessions, is to 
receive a minimum of $278 a year after 
becoming 67 years of age. 

In the higher-cost-of-living city cen- 
ters the pension will reach as high as 
$444, Married couples will be paid $666 
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in cities, plus an adequate allowance 
for rent. The annual cost to the state 
will amount to $217,000,000, and will be 
distributed among 700,000 beneficiaries. 


Soviet money 
Russia 1s being plagued with infla- 


tion. In spite of constant supervision 
and the terror of the secret police, an 
active black market in currency ex- 
change is offering 80 rubles for an 
American dollar. The rate last Novem- 
ber was 25 rubles to the dollar. The 
rate set by the government is 5.3 rubles 
for a dollar. 

Russia has another monetary dif- 
ficulty. She has been selling gold bul- 
lion in bulk, and using it also in trade. 
Some nations, however, are growing re- 
luctant to accept it now at the current 
market price because they find it in- 
adequately purified. Since the bullion 
has to be re-purified for sale in the 
world market, Russia’s creditors are 
confronted with a substantial loss in 
the transaction. 


Bargain for Argentina 

ARGENTINA Is taking advantage of 
large foreign credits, and the dire 
necessities of France and Britain, to 
gain possession of the railroads built 
and owned by foreign capital in her 
land. Her program for nationalization 
of all transport facilities was planned 
to make it easy, by means of heavy 
taxation for non-Argentinian com- 
panies, to acquire the railroads on their 
own terms. 

France has already handed over three 
French-owned roads at a sacrifice, to 
escape penalties and obtain sadly 
needed credit-exchange. The British- 
owned railroads will eventually go the 
same way, but detailed terms are hang- 
ing fire because the British object to 
making too great a sacrifice. 
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Guerrilla money 
AMONG THE MANY varieties of cur- 


rency difficulties is the embarrassing 
one of the Philippine Government. It 
has been so short of funds that it has 
been forced to continue the use of the 
guerrilla currency set up during the 
war. 

An appeal to the U.S. for help 
brought a contribution of $25,000,000; 
but when it came, the Philippine au- 
thorities diverted it into the general 
treasury to pay current operating ex- 
penses, and the public still has to use 
the emergency currency of the guer- 
rillas. This does not aid the govern- 
ment’s campaign against the stubborn 
revolutionary groups. 


Odds and ends 


ENEMIES of President Dutra of Brazil - 


have so discredited his Social Demo- 
cratic Party by the results of the re- 


cent State elections, that his following — 
is being driven to reorganize and adopt ~ 


anew name.... The pencil-pushers of 
Holland are hailing with glee the pos- 


sibility of having at last a proper sup- ~ 


ply of pencils within the year. The in- 
dustry expects to be established by 
June, and produce 45,000,000 a year. 
Graphite will be supplied by Britain. 


. . The Japanese Diet is suffering ~ 


sorely from chronic lack of a quorum. 
Its members are so busy fixing their 
fences for this year’s coming election 
that budget legislation, necessary tax 
regulation, and bills to implement the 
new Constitution are held up... . Ger- 
man coal miners in the Saar region are 
so grateful for the comparatively large 
rations provided by the French zone 
authorities for themselves and their 
families that they have offered to work 


an extra Sunday to help out French | 


industry. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE TOUGHEST THINKING since Pearl 


Harbor is needed to handle President 


- Truman’s 


recommendations about 
Greece and Turkey. This issue is lit- 
erally popping with questions. 

If there be any area of government 


in which the church has a direct stake, 


it is in foreign relations because of our 
missionary enterprise. One step of the 
kind the President proposes may have 
more influence on world peace and mis- 
sions than a thousand “missionary 
meetings.” 

Representative Karl Mundt of South 


- Dakota made a worthwhile speech, out- 


lining what he called the five alterna- 
tives, as he sees the situation. 1. Con- 
tinued appeasement. 2. Take over Brit- 
ish commitments. 3. Isolation. 4. Fight 
Russia now. 5. Define and support an 
American foreign policy. 

The Congressman added, “There are 
no happy choices among them. But we 
cannot dodge the march of history. This 
is not a time for quick conjecture. . . 
It is not a time for obstinate decisions. 

. All of us have been wrong part 
of the time. All of us have been right 
part of the time. The imperative chal- 
lenge of today is that enough of us be 
right this time to protect and preserve 


a world in which all of us can live with- 


out loss of the right to disagree and 
the freedom to worship God and shape 


, our plans in peace.” 


THERE IS PERHAPS no ready-made 
“Christian solution.” So this page pro- 
poses some questions to think about in 
the light of all the Christian idealism 
we can command. 

1. Why has no over-all, long dis- 
tance foreign policy been developed 
under which to handle such emergen- 
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GREECE AND TURKEY 


cies without waiting for the detail 
handling of such crises individually? 

2. Cannot our relief program be re- 
constituted on a non-military basis, 
bearing in mind constantly, however, 
that our money resources are now ter- 
rifically depleted, so that, especially 
now, all relief work needs economical 
and expert handling and not the bung- 
ling which characterized UNRRA? 

3. Why cannot the Greek-Turkish 
crisis be handled by the United Nations 
through our all-out support of that ef- 
fort? If UN is by-passed now by the 
strongest member thereof, what chance 
has this most accredited peace effort 
for the future? Suppose Russia can 
thwart our disposing of the Greek mat- 
ter through UN, isn’t our case clearer, 
if we put it first in the hands of UN? 

4, Is there any reason to believe that 
this show of “firmness” in Greece and 
Turkey will awaken anything except 
firmness on Russia’s part and that com- 
munist influences in other countries in 
turn will make us do likewise every- 
where? If so, where does that land us 
with a permanent policy? 

5. Could not the United States make 
the United Nations truly effective by 
taking strong steps for universal dis- 
armament and the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes? 

Some observations seem clear at this 
writing. More than money and mil- 
itary might are required to assure the 
peace and security of the world and the 
democratic way of government.... We 
cannot govern the world alone and 
there is a limit to our resources of all 
kinds. .. . America must throw her full 
power behind UN. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Nations in Trouble: Finland and Poland — 


By FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


Earty Last JuLy three of us set out 
for Finland and Poland. Those two na- 
tions proved to us to be an interesting 
combination because in many of their 
respects they are as different as they 
could well be. The abrupt contrasts 
in themselves helped to make the im- 
pressions vivid. 

Finland is the rugged, orderly, civ- 
ilized outpost of evangelical religion set 
out farthest to the east and has been 
ever since the Reformation. It is self- 
consciously a bastion of western de- 
mocracy and culture. Poland, although 
equally near Russia, belongs conspic- 
uously to the other world. You can 
smell it in the air and read it in the 
very stolidity of men’s faces. Always 
distinct, it is now almost the opposite 
of everything in which we feel at home. 
The tense current struggle is between 
Roman Catholicism, of such an alien 
and fanatical cast that it awakened no 
chords of sympathy in me at all, and 
a crass, contemptuous, conniving com- 
munism. 

Yet contrasted as they are, we found 
these countries’ struggle complemen- 
tary in a kind of inverted way. There 
is a beating rhythm that a review of 
them can have. I shall not attempt to 
sharpen it for you to an extreme but it 
is there. The Russian shadow is over 
everything but beneath it there are a 
different temperament, ethos, dream, 
faith. 


In FINLAND YOU HAVE TO Go far north 
to find the crushing physical devasta- 
tion of war. It exists only up in the 
sparsely settled regions of Lapland. The 
cities which we visited are virtually 
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untouched. It was in the final spasm 
of the war that the retreating German 
army, withdrawing toward the Atlantic 
coast under the pursuit of the Rus- 
sians, scourged the land with the most 
thorough scorched-earth methods. The 
Finns still sigh with a kind of amazed 
admiration at the thoroughness of the 
whole operation. Every telephone pole 
for 200 miles, so we were informed, was 
sawed off almost level with the ground. 
Who else would have taken such pains? 
Thanks to the inexhaustible timber of 
that arctic land, a rude reconstruction 
has already made progress. 

The only permanent casualties may 
be the churches. Amazingly for that 
frontier land, they were massive and 
of cathedral proportions. The Finns 
were accustomed to erect only one to 
a county and especially on festival days 
all men streamed unto it. On less ex- 
citing Sundays, the staunch pietistic 
faith of the provinces was nurtured in 
the peasants’ homes around the fringes 


‘of each parish, and indeed dotted all 


through them, and the imposing sanc- 
tuaries were three-quarters empty. 
According to Archbishop. Lehtonen’s 
estimate, not a single one of these 
monumental churches can be rebuilt 
for less than a quarter-million dollars. 
The Church of Denmark has hinted that 
it may finance one to commemorate the 
age-old Scandinavian fraternity that 
binds those two nations. But that will 
be all. With the conservatively esti- 
mated needs of the Finnish Church and 
its people calculated at $2,800,000 and 
with only one million dollars available 
from the Lutherans of America to sup- 
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THIS 1S WHAT'S LEFT in northern Finland. Only the chimneys remain standing along this street 


ply them, even the Finnish ecclesiastics 
are reconciled thatthe old. ideal . of 
great fanes in the wilderness is dead. 


OutsmeE or Hetsinki which we did 
not visit, the cities of Finland are 
hardly bomb-pocked at all.. They vary 
from venerable structures like the thir- 
teenth century St. Henry’s Cathedral 
in Turku to the most handsome struc- 
tures of functional modernistic archi- 
tecture that any of us had ever seen. 
The breath-takingly beautiful mortuary 
Chapel of the Resurrection in the city 
cemetery still makes me exclaim as 
does a captivating brilliant white 
church with a pastel frieze not too far 
away. Provincial Americans - caught 
themselves suspecting. that our own 
, most imaginative architectural geniuses 
and skilled construction engineers had 
started over there ahead of us... - °- 

The awful blight upon Finland ‘is in 
its toll of human life. One-sixth of all 
the adult males in the land are dead, 
80,000 of them. In every village the 
magnet to which we were drawn was 
the skinned, compact and yet wide- 
reaching parish cemetery with its dense 
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thicket of black granite tombstones both 
from the winter war of 1940-41 and 
this last catastrophe. The graveyards 
of Finland are an obsession and they 
exert a morbid fascination upon almost 
all who survive. 

If it was the slaughter of the most 
gifted minds and glowing spirits of 
youth in 1914-18 which accounted more 
than any other factor, as I believe that 
it did, for the deterioration between the 
two wars; if it was that which cleared 
the way for the perverts and degener- 
ates to seize the places left vacant by 
the flower of a generation, then what 
of Finland to the north? 

If in Poland, as we shall see after a 
moment, the most chaotic problems 
arise from the acquisition of new ter- 
ritories, it is the terrific reverse north 
of the Baltic Sea. Finland today is al- 
most submerged under a tide of ref- 
ugees from its richest and most pop- 
ulous eastern province, Karelia, which 
has now been irretrievably ceded to the 
Soviet Union. 

One-tenth of the arable land was 
there, a massing of industry, 450,000 
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out of a population of four million and 
what was most disastrous of all, re- 
ligiously, the heavy preponderance of 
church institutions. The only special- 
ized Bible-printing house in the nation 
was there, hospitals with hundreds of 
beds for epileptics, the paralyzed and 
others, the most extensive deaconess 
motherhouse, a training institute for 
nurses and matrons of homes, a spark- 
ling and blessed hospital. What tragedy 
that this staggering loss was concurrent 
with a nearly fatal need for their Chris- 
tian compassion and social skills! 


FINLAND HAS RATIONED poverty, to use 
a now familiar phrase, more stringently 
than any other nation in Europe has 
voluntarily done so. First all the gov- 
ernment lands were appropriated for 
the expellees. Simultaneously all 
church lands, aside from the houses of 
worship and parsonages themselves 
were taken. Finally every one who 
owned a tract larger than is required 
for bare subsistence is compelled to 
deed over every acre above the irre- 
ducible minimum to the wanderers 
from the east or to returned soldiers. 
If any farmer will not do so, it is done 
for him by state authorities for only 
a fractional compensation. 

The glory of it is that not one of us 
heard even a single murmur about it. 
The Church, which was dependent 
heavily upon the revenues of its forests 
and tilled meadows in the past, has be- 
come emaciated with poverty. Bishops 
are reduced to a compensation of $60 
a month and parish priests to $40. They 
must sell their personal treasures, 
pianos, silver, even books, piece by 
piece, for survival with only bleakness 
ahead. With a stern determination, the 
refugees must live. 

Over all hangs a pall from the threat 
of atheism. Godly Christians look at 
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the surviving temples of their faith and 


‘shudder with dread at the threat that 


they may become anti-religious mu- 
seums or entertainment halls. Only a 
gallant few do not flinch at the meager 
present with only foreboding for a 
future. Bishops and clergy of the eccle- 
siastical board confess somberly that 
such a depression of spirit has spread 
among Sunday-school teachers that too 
many stumble now in their conviction 
that it is God’s will for them to con- 
tinue. Hardihood is required for men 
to be pronounced Christians when they 
know that this in itself may mark them 
out for harsh persecution if the flood 
of the godless should eventually over- 
whelm the land. The spectre of the re- 
lated Baltic nations is as bleak as a 
portent to the south. 


WITH ALL MY HEART I give tribute to 
the steadfast, unyielding disciples of 
Jesus Christ who still refuse to let their 
depressed hearts slacken their zeal. It 
is God who wills to do in them accord- 
ing to His good pleasure, His Holy 
Spirit who will not be bound. Irration- 
ally—when does not true Christianity 
earn that adverb?—an almost grim 
Christian awakening still spreads in 
that north. Fifteen thousand peasants 
assembled for a religious encampment 
in middle Finland during the past sum- 
mer. Five thousand youth in another 
locality. The Church seems overcast 
but it has a vitality that is unconquer- 
able. 


In Potanp it is not the frontier, the 
remotest frozen regions, that are ir- 
retrievably smashed. It is the once 
handsome capital city itself which to 
the highest degree has been the dis- 
tillation of all the culture and the 
wealth of Poland in the past. The wreck 
of Warsaw is unimaginable. It is hon- 
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estly stunning. With the surrounding 
rural districts and even smaller indus- 
trial cities relatively unscathed, all the 
fury of a vengeful and at the end 
maniacal enemy was loosed on the cen- 
tral city. 

The ghetto there leaves the most un- 
effaceable memory. Once a city of 
450,000 souls, it was walled. about dur- 
ing the earliest days of the occupation 
and progressively depopulated into the 
slaughter camps to the west. The final, 
despairing insurrection, while the Rus- 
sians callously camped on the far side 
of the shallow Vistula day after mur- 
derously bloody day, was the signal for 
the most fantastically thorough pulver- 
izing of a city in modern Europe. Only 
the Americans could achieve the like 
with their atom bomb. Literally and 
soberly, I did not see two bricks adher- 
ing to each other in the*whole vast 
desert of ruin except for a Roman 
church which was partially spared. 

The Lutheran institutions, which 
were naturally our prime concern, fared 
as disastrously. Our wealthy Central 
Church in Warsaw actually possessed 
17 of them, charitable and educational, 
before this last catastrophe stripped it 
bare. Certain wings of its renowned 
Protestant Hospital could possibly be 
salvaged if there were any incentive— 
but there isn’t. There is not a human 
habitation within miles of them. 

Where a sturdy and comfortable 
home for its deaconess nurses stood 
aside of it, last August there was only 

_ a yawning crater in the earth. The re- 
ceiving home for defective children, the 
home for infants and the orphanage are 
simply loose brick. They have disap- 
peared that completely from the face 
of the earth. Others like the home for 
the aged, and the 200-year-old second- 
ary schools for boys and girls survive 
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only in jagged fragments of their walls. 


Even THE LUTHERAN Cemetery was 
not spared, largely because the white 
Polish rebels had secretly singled it out 
for their arsenal. Every one of its fam- 
ily vaults and small mausoleunts was 
stuffed with machine guns, hand gren- 
ades and rifles. On the frenzied first 
day of the revolution, just as the local 
Pastor Michaelis had concluded a fu- 
neral service, at a prearranged signal 
the underground army swarmed in, the 
doors of the burial vaults were pried 
open. Rude hands seized the concealed 
weapons and all hell broke loose. En- 
couraged by that much desecration of 
the once hallowed ground of the ceme- 
tery, vandals have since sliced into al- 
most every casket, ripped a jagged gash 
through the metal lid of it at the face 
level so as to be able to knock out all 
gold teeth from the corpses. 

On the second anniversary of the 
frantic and fatal day of uprising, I stood 
in the round hollow shell of the once 
splendid Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 
and preached on last Aug. 1 and there- 
after knelt in the dust for the Holy 
Communion. Bishop Jan Szeruda calls 
it mournfully “our colosseum.” The 
ornate wooden roof which crowned it 
was burned off during the earliest 
bombardments of Warsaw. Later every- 
thing—its three galleries, its magnif- 
icent chancel, even its floor—was 
crushed and blown away. Only the 
ring of brick walls remains, with small 
trees already sprouting from the mor- 
tar, and no ceiling but the sky. 

If Finland is pathetically impover- 
ished because of the loss of one of its 
provinces, Poland is almost equally 
chaotic because of its annexation of 
three. The unconscionable, really crim- 
inal decisions at Potsdam have not only 
outraged all our own pretensions to 
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justice and have doomed Germany to duced from 470,0UU to at most 120,000 
what appears to many of us to be an cutuuillcauts. 1 O1ey-s.x Of its prewar 
insoluble crisis but they have even ‘vi Of aimost exacity one hunared pas- 
plunged Poland into confusion. It is tors, enaured the rigors of concentra- 
not that the Poles, fanatical nationalists ton camps, ‘!wenty-one perished there. 
as they are, do not like it. They do and ur extremest hope is to preserve what 
they belligerently resent any one whis- remains. Other rrotestants, who are 
pering any dissent. Brutalizing and more aggressive, may be excited with 
disintegrating factors even in the vic- the prospect otf a dramatically rapid 
torious nations are plainly seen. expansion. Looking at it trom a his- 
torical perspective, tnat happened atter 
World War I and it came to an igno- 
minious collapse. The attempted con- 
version of the Polish masses was too 
closely tied to the doling out of reliet 
packages then and I saw ample evi- 
dences to arouse. my suspicion that the 


WITH THE RUTHLESS EXPULSION of mil- 
lions of Germans, thousands of Prot- 
estant churches, most of them formerly 
of the Prussian Union, have been 
abandoned, their congregations wholly 
gone. The irony of it! In a Europe 
where there is a famine of churches, off > 
toward the east there are once populous S@me thing is happening again. 
and flourishing provinces where there Over-all, the Protestants will be most 
is a grotesque surplus of them. As for imprudent if they allow their friend- 
myself, I cannot share in the bitter, ‘Ship to be captured by the delusively 
angry denunciations of the Catholics senerous attitude of the present Polish 
because they have appropriated these g0vernment. It is odd that so many do 
empty, orphaned sanctuaries. Prac- 0t see, it looks as if they almost will- 
tically the entire new immigration con- ; fully do not see, that Protestantism is 
sists of Roman communicants, who have | being adopted as a natural ally by the 
themselves been uprooted in the former . Communists. It does not require any 
eastern fringes of Poland, now curiously acute powers of deduction to be con- 
almost forgotten. Lag vinced that the leftist elements in Po- 

These are the regions which the Rus-igland recognize the Roman Church as 
sians have deeded to themselves. As #4their only formidable foe. If we can be 
the eastern Poles were thrust out onjgseduced to help to break it down, when 
their own painful and dejected trek tof@the day arrives when the Catholics are 
the west, they were promised the equiv-§ §sufficiently weak, in my estimate of the 

situation, the godless will sweep the 


alent of their homes and farms andf 
churches in the glittering new terri-§Miboard clean of all religions with one 
tories which had been acquired fromg@devastating stroke. 

If only human forces were in the 


Germany. The properties which they 
scales in eastern Europe today, in Fin- 


have now seized seem only an equal 
compensation to. them. land or Poland, we might well be filled 
with premonition. Among the porten- 
tous events of today, faith in God is 
not an elective. It alone gives sub- 
istance to hope in our hearts and makes 
fa valiant faith credible among our 
brethren. Fear not, only believe! 


Finatty, I venture an observation 
full of foreboding about the future ofa 
the Protestant churches of Poland.™ 
Thanks to the expulsion of almost every)} ; 
one with any Germanic taint, the Lu-\¥f 
theran Church has been drastically re- 
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The Church Program 
Of Higher Education 


By GOULD WICKEY 


Some tTrme aco I was asked, “Why is 
the church justified in maintaining 
colleges when citizens are taxed for the 
support of state colleges and univer- 
sities?” 

“Tf you think of the church school 
merely as another educational institu- 
tion,” I replied, “then the church can- 
not be justified in supporting colleges. 
The church school, be it elementary, 
secondary, or higher, is not just an- 
other school,” I continued. “It does 
more than give the students informa- 
tion and prepare them for various oc- 
cupations and professions. 

“Tis teachings work changes in hu- 
man nature, so that, in the words of 
Si. Paul, pupils are transformed be- 
cause they have new aititudes. So far 
as the church school is true to the 
spirit and motive of the church, it is 
to that extent different from the state 
or independent educational institu- 
tion.” 

IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. the 
church trains her ministers. These in- 
stitutions are the church in education, 
just as missions are the church in mis- 
sionary work. They must not be con- 
sidered separate from the church. 

The church always needs more and 
better men for the ministry. With the 
population of the country increasing, 
and with more than one-half of the 
population unchurched, the ery of 
more and better men for the ministry 
grows louder. 


Dr. Wickey is executive secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church Board of Education. 
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There are 9,066 students in 14 ULC colleges, 
plus nearly 300 in theological schools. The 
church's schools are key points in the conflict 
against irreligion in modern life. 


In nine ULC theological seminaries, 
275 students are preparing for the min- 
istry. Of these, only 74 are seniors. 
This number is not sufficient to care 
for the vacancies caused by those who 
die or retire. The mission boards need 
many workers for new fields. Efficient 
man-power always is a major problem 
and responsibility of the church. 

Parents and pastors are the key per- 
sons in answering this call. They 
should be alert constantly to pick out 
such youth with proper qualifications 
who will dedicate their best in a life- 
work which strikes at the roots of the 
world’s ills. 


In Non-cHurRcH colleges and univer- 
sities, the church carries on an educa- 
tional program which has significance 
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for keeping outstanding men and wom- 
en within the church and often for 
eonserving them for the service of the 
church. In some 300 U.S. educational 
centers—many more _institutions—the 
Lutheran Church is active in work with 
students. This work endeavors to con- 
serve their faith, to inform them con- 
cerning the life and work of the church, 
to assist them in their vocational 
choices, and to counsel with them in 
their personal problems. 

This work has been most effective 
in finding prospective ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and various types of church 
workers, as well as in influencing the 
personal lives of students. At a meet- 
ing of the Lutheran Student Ashram, 
held in Estes Park, the leader of one 
seminar group assisted in bringing to 
definite decision a student at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to study for the 
ministry and a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to dedicate his life 
to medical missions. 

At another student conference, a 
non-Lutheran student who felt her re- 
ligious faith was “hollow pretense,” en- 
rolled in a Commission on Personal 
Spiritual Discipline. Here, under the 
direction of a Lutheran leader, she ex- 
perienced the opening of the windows 
of her life and the presence of the 
grace of God. In her own words, “I’m 
like a plane that was lost in the clouds 
and suddenly has found its radio beam 
after repeated fruitless attempts and 
its fuel tank running low.” 

On July 15, 1946, the work with stu- 
dents was transferred to the Student 
Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council to function for the 
Board of Education. Co-operation of 
several Lutheran groups in this work 
will make for larger and better results. 
Here is a form of Christian education 
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which does not get the headlines, in 
which consecrated pastors and workers 
and secretaries of the church quietly 
and effectively serve the Kingdom. 


THE THIRD TYPE OF educational insti- 
tution through which the church is 
carrying on her program of Christian 
education is the college, her own col- 
leges. The church college is the church 
working in education; we must not con- 
sider the church and the college sep- 
arate and distinct. The life and atmos- 
phere of the Christian college must be 
the same as the life and atmosphere 
of the Christian home and the Christian 
parish. 

At this season of the year, hundreds 
of thousands of youth will select a col- 
lege. We all can assist by bringing to 
their attention the values of the Chris- 
tian college. 

First, there is the refining atmos- 
phere. This atmosphere is developed 
through the lives of the students, the 
faculty, the members of the boards of 
directors, and through the motives 
which dominate the whole institution. 

Then, there is the inspiring spirit of 
a consecrated and sacrificial faculty. 
It commonly is known that the teachers 
at the smaller church colleges are sac- 
rificing in large figures for Christian 
education, both in low salaries they re- 
ceive, and in their own contributions 
to the work of the Kingdom. 

Also, there is the creative impulse 
awakened through the personal contact 
of teacher and student. A harum- 
scarum sort of boy went to a small col- 
lege in Illinois. A teacher saw the pos- 
sibilities of this student and worked for 
his awakening. At an opportune time 
he had a heart-to-heart talk. The 
young man found himself, and today 
is said to be on the way to world-wide 
usefulness. 
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Finally, there is the personality-cen- 
tered program. The ultimate purpose 
is to mold the students in accordance 
with the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
methods are adjusted to this objective. 


IN THE FOURTEEN COLLEGES of the 
United Lutheran Church, there are 
9,066 students, which is an increase of 
150 per cent over last year. Of the 
total number, 3,585, or 39.5 per cent, 
are Lutheran students. The total fig- 
ures show 73.2 per cent men and 26.8 
per cent women, while Lutherans have 
68 per cent men, 32 per cent women. 

Through her educational program in 
educational institutions, the church is 
_ guaranteeing the march of faith through 
the centuries. The Christian faith has 
been acknowledged to be the key to a 
developing civilization, the nerve-cen- 
ter of progress, and the citadel of 
righteousness. Modern civilization will 
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be saved from the revolutionary de- 
structive forces now at work in the 
world through the church and her pro- 
gram of Christian education. 

Here the church can counteract the 
anti-religious movement subtly work- 
ing in secular education and can estab- 
lish the consciousness of the reality of 
a personal God. Here the church can 
contradict a materialistic psychology 
and show the reality of the spiritual. 
Here the church can overcome the 
moral anarchy of modern life by that 
Christian ethic which properly eval- 
uates man, meets human needs, and 
prevents social injustice. 

The church should awaken to the 
significance of Christian education and 
should do the utmost for the adequate 
maintenance and development of its 
seminaries, its colleges, and its whole 
educational program. 


ON SOME DULL, bitter day of spring, I have seen great flocks of 
sheep driven to their summer pastures. The grass is scarcely growing 
then, but they are driven there in faith, because the shepherds know 
that the sun is rapidly gaining power behind the clouds, and that the 
joyous showers and warm- sunshine must soon make the brown 
pastures green. And so I think that all true Christians, even when 
the days seem very dark, know that all the time their sun is coming 


nearer. 


—ALMOND OF LORETTO 


Ir IS THROUGH TRAGEDY man finds his way to Christianity, in which 


tragedy is finally resolved. 


—NicoLas BERDYAEV 


SOMETHING IS OF FINAL, inescapable importance for a man; that 
something—good or bad—is, for him, God. Martin Luther put it 
superbly: “Whatever, then, thy heart clings to, I say, and relies upon, 
that is properly thy God.” When God is this, faith must be alive. 
Men have many gods, Luther knew, and few men have faith in the 
one God. For faith, thus understood, cannot be a matter for Sundays, 


or one interest among life’s many interests. 


or it is no faith. 


It is the center of life, 


—Rocer L. Sunn, Beyond This Darkness, Association Press, 1946 
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Psychology Comes to Church 


By MARIANNE DE GRAFF 


Immensely helpful to the churches in helping their people solve personal. 
problems is the slowly developing science of psychology. One man doing his — 


best to teach the churches how to use psychology is Dr. Luther E. Woodward — 


Dim you KNow that psychology has 
joined the Church? Well, it has. It is 
giving much of its energy and ability 
in helping the church solve problems. 

For instance, psychology has a lot 
to do with the efforts many churches 
are now making to train young people 
for marriage. And one of the men who 
has been in the forefront in helping the 
churches with this program is Dr. Lu- 
ther E. Woodward. 

Pre-marital discussion groups are 
particularly attractive projects, accord- 
ing to this 49-year-old Field Consultant 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and former Lutheran minister. 
And he ought to know. 

Since 1943 he has traveled 150,000 
miles by plane, train, car, trolley, and 
afoot helping to explain and organize 
community information centers, clinics, 
conduct lectures, training institutes, 
press conferences, write some 25 arti- 
cles, co-author four books, and manage 
innumerable other problems of mental 
hygiene. 


“T HAVE FILLED many requests from 
pastors to conduct pre-marital discus- 
sion groups,’ Dr. Woodward says. 
“Some interesting problems arise. In 
St. Peter’s Church in the Bronx, a bi- 
lingual parish, the older generation 
Germans felt they couldn’t discuss the 
problems of marriage with their chil- 
dren. I conducted a course for the 
young people, at Dr. Gerbich’s request 
and for several weeks he listed the top- 
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ics and suggested books in his church j 
bulletin where all his congregation — 


could easily know of it.” 


The problems of personal relation- © 
ships have been Dr. Woodward’s major } 
interest from the time he received his | 
M.A. from Gettysburg College and his — 


B.D. from — Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary in 1924. 

To study further, he asked for and 
accepted a small parish, the Lutheran 


Church of the Ascension, in Brooklyn, - 
N. Y. After getting his doctorate in~ 
education at Columbia University, he — 
studied two more years in the New 


York School of Social Work receiving © 
thorough training and a diploma in 
psychiatric social work. 


From 1930-32 he also did part-time 
work in Brooklyn for the Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer where he is: 
now a member. There he established a | 
“Life Adjustment Service” to help solve } 


the personal problems of people of this. 
parish and of those who were referred 
by pastors of other churches. 


Still alert to new fields of work, he 


passed a competitive examination anc! 


became one of the original staff mem-- 
bers of the Child Guidance Bureau 


established in New York City school. 
in 1931-32. After 11 years in this field. 
in 1943, he began his work with the Na 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene: 
That sounds like enough for one mars 
but not Dr. Woodward! Concurrentl» 
with this-work, he has given many adu} 
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Luther E. Woodward... 


education courses on such subjects as: 
“Mental Hygiene in the Classroom” 
(20 times). 

“Preparation for Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living” (20 times), and “Solving 
Problems of Everyday Living.” 


MEANWHILE, HE MANAGED an excellent 
adjustment of his own life. He married 
blonde, vivacious Harriet Buehler, July 
30, 1930. She had been a public school 
teacher and a church organist. 

Now in their sunny, pleasant home 
in Brooklyn, they encourage the piano 
lessons of “Patsy,” the ninth grade, 13- 
year-old daughter who wants to be a 
veterinarian and take care of pets; 
make room for the aviation activities 
of nine-year-old David who has al- 
ready read his father’s book, Jobs and 
the Man, and told him what he thinks 
about it; and try to keep up with Larry, 
who was two years old the 19th of Feb- 
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ruary and is already into everything, 
including his father’s desk. 

As Larry frisked about Dr. Wood- 
ward was interviewed in the sun porch 
of his suburban home. He returned to 
the job of explaining the mental hy- 
giene program of the nation. 

“Today mental hygiene has no quar- 
rel with religion in terms of socialized 
goals—brotherhood, love, and a happy 
family. The church, for its part, is 
reaching out for the practical tools of 
psychology to help people achieve their 
ideals. 

“Take the simple example of anger. 
The Sermon on the Mount is fine... 
as a goal. But when you get angry it 
does no good to say, ‘you mustn’t.’ Con- 
trol comes with understanding why you 
were angry. That’s where psychology 
helps. 


“PSYCHOLOGY IS NO PILL—no quick, 
easy way to happiness. There is none. 
Psychology has no universal prescrip- 


- tions. Each must be different because 


each individual is different. 

“Blind spots—parts of a person’s life 
he won’t look at or doesn’t remember, 
or perhaps doesn’t understand—are 
usually at the bottom of mental dif- 
ficulties. In helping a person recognize 
his blind spot, the most important part 
is establishing a friendly relationship 
and listening to his account of earlier 
experiences and difficulties. 

“Sometimes he will strike the light 
by himself. But, if not, when you sense 
an honest searching to understand his 
own motives, you can direct his 
thoughts into the grea where the dif- 
ficulty is. Then perhaps the light 
strikes. If he is able to talk about his 
fear and anxiety it ceases to be so pow- 
erful, and may disappear entirely if 
traced to its source.” 

Dr. Woodward cited the case of the 
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hysterical young wife who received a 
brief note from her husband saying he 
would not come back to live with her. 
They had been married several years, 
had two children and an efficiently run 
home. She was a college graduate who 
had earned her own way and had held 
a responsible position in the business 
world. He had married her before he 
had matured psychologically or pro- 
fessionally. He had been accustomed to 
having his mother manage his home 
and he had not yet shouldered job re- 
sponsibilities. 

Over a period of years, he worked up 
to a very responsible position, traveled 
considerably in the company of other 
important men, and saw and envied 
their independence. His own home was 
run so efficiently that he couldn’t call 
his soul his own. Everything ran on a 
schedule. He would not dare bring 
home an unexpected guest. He decided 
he could not go on with it. 

The impasse was cleared away when 
Dr. Woodward helped both the wife and 
the husband look at their blind spots. 
With only two talks with her and one 
with him, they began to realize that 
she had accidentally carried over too 
much of her business efficiency in man- 
aging their home life and that he had 
earned a right to some personal free- 
dom. 


“INDIVIDUALS MATURE at different 
rates,” Dr. Woodward said. “This means 
real difficulties in times of war and sep- 
aration. When husband and wife can 
live together and have common inter- 
ests there is more chance to develop 
flexibility.” 

For the past three years, as field con- 
sultant of the Rehabilitation Division 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Dr. Woodward has _ been 
working on problems of veterans and 
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their families and recently on the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of people who 
have had some mental or emotional 
disability that handicaps them in work. 

He has also tried to establish Re- 
habilitation Clinics throughout the na- 
tion. In these clinics the psychiatrist 
(a medical doctor with special training 
and experience in the study and treat- 
ment of mental, emotional, and nervous 
problems) is the one who makes the 
medical and psychiatric diagnosis. The 
psychologist is there to administer tests 
which measure the individual’s abilities, 
aptitudes, vocational interests, and give 
various other aids for diagnosis and 
adjustment. The psychiatric social 
worker interviews the individual, or 
his family, job associates, or other so- 
cial contacts in order to get a fully 
rounded picture of the individual’s life 
and problems, and to aid him in his 
social adjustments. : 


Dr. Woopwarpd EXPLAINS that the 
main handicaps in establishing com- 
munity projects are (1) the tendency 
of many competing organizations to. 
look for glory instead of co-operating — 
with one another in giving needed serv- 
ice and (2) the lack of trained psy-— 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 
and psychologists. 

To establish an adequate mental hy-— 
giene service throughout the nation, he 
estimates at least 10,000 more people 
are needed in each of these fields. 

Dr. Woodward regrets some of the | 
alarmist/books and articles which have j 
appeared, but he says at least they have | 
done a good job of calling attention ta 
the nation’s mental hygiene problem. 
Dr. Woodward and Dr. Thomas A. C 
Rennie, Director of the Division or 
Rehabilitation, have set forth their con-- 
cepts of the veteran’s problems in two 


books: 
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When He Comes Back and If He 
Comes Back Nervous (for the guidance 
of families), and Jobs and the Man (for 
employers, managers, supervisors, fore- 
‘men and shop stewards). 

“The National Lutheran Council pur- 
chased and distributed 15,000 copies of 
‘the former... our biggest customer!” 
'Dr. Woodward said with pride. 


HIs DESK PILED HIGH with manuscripts 
“in the rough stage,” he confessed au- 
thorship of some 30 articles which have 
‘been printed in professional journals 
yand in THe LuTHERAN, the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, and The Parish 
School. Their titles give an idea of his 

wide interests: “Mental Hygiene in the 
Ministry,” “Youth and Crime,” “Our 
Own and Our Children’s Needs,” “Edu- 
cating for Family Living,” to name a 
few. 

“The increased interest in mental 
hygiene is tremendous, but really not 
at all overdone,’ Dr. Woodward went 
on. 

“Statistical studies show that in the 
United States from 30 per cent to 60 
per cent of all people who go to a doc- 
tor for medical treatment actually have 
problems that are more psychological 
than physical. 

“In contrast to these figures, we have 
few Mental Hygiene Centers like our 
Public Health Agencies. There is a 
Public Health Agency in almost every 
county in the United States. Only 25 
states have a state Mental Hygiene So- 
ciety and only 12 or 15 cities have local 
societies. A few states do not even 
have a single psychiatrist. Some others 
have only one or two. 


“THERE ARE 185,000 doctors in our 
country but only 3,500 of them are 
psychiatrists. Consider that fact with 
_ the statement that 30 to 60 per cent of 
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all patients need psychiatric aid rather 
than the usual forms of medical aid!” 

As an example of how far a little 
money can go in saving more money 
and the immeasurable values of human 
life, Dr. Woodward told of the experi- 
ment conducted recently in a New York 
State mental hospital. 

Social workers were employed in one 
hospital to do special follow-up work 
with a group of -200 patients who were 
discharged. The social workers pre- 
pared the families and then kept in 
touch with the individuals and the fam- 
ilies for some time after discharge. 

Using another group of 200 patients 
as “controls’—that is, they received 
only the usual attention at time of dis- 
charge—it was discovered that, where 
social workers were used in giving 
added service, there was a much lower 
percentage of relapse, and for those 
who did have a relapse, the duration 
was shorter. Over and above the im- 
measurable human values, the state 
saved $15,000 on this one group of 
mental patients. 


To MEET SOME of the increasing need 
for better understanding of mental 
health and how it can be cultivated, Dr. 
Woodward has recently co-authored 
two new books. One of these, a 400- 
page volume, Mental Health In Modern 
Society, written jointly with Dr. T. A. 
C. Rennie, discusses all phases of the 
problem with special reference to what 
we have learned during the war and 
postwar period, and outlines the steps 
to be taken from this point on. This 
will be published by the Common- 
wealth Fund this spring. 

The other, co-authored with Dr. John 
Crawford, entitled, Better Ways of 
Growing Up, will be published soon. 
This volume on psychology and mental 
hygiene for youth will, it is believed, 
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meet a real need in the program of the 
church for youth. 

Since November 1946 Dr. Woodward 
has been conducting regularly on Sta- 
tion WMCA, New York, the “Tue In- 
QUIRING ParRENT” program. Unfortun- 
ately the hour is at 11.45 on Sunday 
mornings, but it is likely that in the 
near future transcriptions will be made 


for rebroadcast on stations throughout | 


| 


: 


the country. : 

There you are! Right back where we 
started! 

There is still much to be done about 
this new relation of the church and 
psychology. One thing is certain: Dr. 
Woodward has faith in the prospects 
and is doing a big share of the work. 


BUILDING A HOUSE ON PRAYER 


WHEN I WAS RELEASED from the 
army, I returned to re-establish a 
home for my wife and family. 
Like so many veterans I found 
that the “flag wavers” had put 
away their flags and had left us 
veterans to fight for ourselves in- 
stead of for them. For days my 
wife and I searched for a place to 
live only to be laughed at or to 
be given a silly-looking grin. The 
only time we received sympathy 
was when we ran across another 
“vet” in the same boat. 

We gave up the search. No, we 
did not give up the fight. Instead 
my wife and I turned to the Lord 
in prayer, asking for hope and 
strength that we might be able to 
provide a home for our two chil- 
dren. We decided to build a 
house! 

“You’re crazy,” said those who 
were snug and content in their 
nice homes. “You can’t build a 
house these days.” 

“We have the faith that the 
Lord will help us,” was our only 
answer. We started to look for 
the materials. Slowly we found 
what we needed. We had to send 
out of the state for some of the 
material. 


How WE WERE GOING -to finance 
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construction became’ a problem. 
But again we turned to God in 
prayer and soon we found the 
way to obtain the money. There 
came temptations along the way. 
We ran short of ready cash with 
which to pay for odd expenses. 
With faith we looked to God and 
said, “Lord we need Thy help 
financially.” Then we turned and 
with His strength gave more than 
10 per cent of the income we had 
to the Lord’s work, although we 
felt we could not afford it. 

We were repaid. Soon the 
building began. Men from the 
church came to help me build it. 
Slowly we could see the structure 
rise. With each continued prayer 
the building rose. Obstacles here 
and there along the way were 
overcome by the answers to our 
prayers. 

“Now the house is completed. My 
wife and family have arrived 
from out of state and have moved 
into our new home. It has taken 
10 weeks of anxious work to ac- 
complish the job. But time is 
nothing when it means the home- 
coming of one’s family. What a 
reunion it was. 

Ours is a house built by prayer. 

Emerson E. Jury 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


_ During three months this series will be con- 


cerned with some of the small Old Testament 
books which are unfamiliar to most of us. First 


is Nahum, on which there will be three studies. 
_ This week read Nahum 1:!—2:2 before read- 


t 


ing Dr. Heim's article. 
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| What do we mean by “minor proph- 


NaAHUM IS A SMALL BOOK and one of 
the last in the Old Testament. Nat- 
_urally it has received little attention. 
In our Bibles it is the seventh in a sec- 
_ tion of 12 books we call “minor proph- 
| ets.” That fact is another source of dif- 

ficulty. 


ets’? Sometimes we mean these 12 
books; sometimes we mean the men 


' connected with them. In either case, 


the term is unfortunate. All prophets 
were strategic teachers for crucial 
times. That is true of any we call 
“minor,” just as it is true of “major” 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. 
' Every prophetic book, when carefully 
studied, has a message for any genera- 
tion. - Actually “minor” refers only to 
the brevity of the books. 

“Twelve shorter prophetic books” 
would be a better designation. Then 
the men could stand out for what they 
were—prophets. No prophet should be 
considered insignificant. As for the 
books, a literary work which lives for 


_ 2,500 years or more, gets translated into 


ere 


hundreds of languages, and is possessed 
by tens of millions of persons, deserves 
a good name. 


PROPHETS WERE MEN with a message 
first of all for the people of their day. 
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God Has Friends and Foes 


Consequently, if one of their books is 
to be understood, it must be seen in its 
historical setting. 

When did the prophets live and teach, 
and when did their books arise? They 
came one after another, beginning in 
750 B. c. and continuing for 600 years. 
They did not appear in the order, 
though, in which the Biblical books are 
arranged. If the prophetic books were 
printed chronologically they would ap- 
pear in about the order they are listed 
below. (In some cases the dates are 
only approximate because the most 
painstaking effort of scholars has not 
yet made them certain.) 


750 Amos 

740 Hosea 

740 Isaiah (1-39) 
725 Micah 

626 Zephaniah 

626 Jeremiah 

615 Nahum 

600 Habakkuk 

597 Ezekiel 

540 Isaiah (40-55) 
520 Haggai 

520 Zechariah (1-8) 
460 Obadiah 

450 Isaiah (56-66) 
400 Malachi 

350 ~=Joel 

350 Jonah 

250 Zechariah. (9-14) 
167 . Daniel 


We call the prophets of those books 
“writing” or “literary” prophets be- 
cause they not only spoke but also left 
writings. Amos, it appears, was the 
first. He inaugurated this new type of 
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religious leadership and it was one of 
history’s greatest religious advances. 


NaHUM was ONE of the writing 
prophets of Israel who has left us only 
a few pages of his workmanship. He 
appeared about the year 615 8. c. That 
was just shortly before the fall of Nine- 
veh, capital of Assyria. 

Amos earlier had declared that the 
Assyrian armies would come to vindi- 
cate God’s righteousness upon Israel. 
They came. In 722 B. c. the state was 
destroyed. Her church was wiped out. 
The people who survived were carried 
into captivity. 

After a century passed, the story was 
different. Nineveh, capital of mighty 
and terrible Assyria, had only a few 
more years to exist. Then she was to 
be shattered as completely as Samaria 
was. 

Nahum tells the tale in a poetic fore- 
cast. It has been said that his book 
utters a soulful “at last!” The terror of 
the East will receive in her own body 
the wounds she has inflicted upon other 
peoples. Then they will be free. Let 
them now rejoice in what God will do! 

The author was a Jewish patriot, a 
native of Judah. His purpose was to 
encourage his people to look stedfastly 
for deliverance by their God. 

The opening verse states the theme 
of the book and names its author. 
Nahum, Elkoshite, is taking up the sub- 
ject of Nineveh’s fall which occurred, 
we know by recent discoveries, in the 
summer of 612 B. c. 


THREE POEMS FOLLOW. The first of the. 


three (1:2—2:2) names certain char- 
acteristics of God. Then it illustrates 
them by describing their manifestations 
in nature and in human life. In bold 
and various figures the poet creates a 
word picture of Judah’s mighty God 
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now in a wrathful mood. Judah’s ene- 
mies cannot stand against him. This 
poem should, indeed, have quickened 
the faith of those who had all but given 
up hope. e 

Verses 2 and 3a describe several ways 
of God’s dealing which are important 
for Judah on the one hand and for 
Nineveh on the other. God is longsuf- 
fering and patient. Yet he can be 
aroused by the affliction of his people 
to jealousy, anger, and vengeance. Be- 
sides, he is powerful and able to act 
in behalf of his friends while the foes 
who have violated his will need not ex- 
pect to go unpunished. 

Verses 3b to 5 picture the activity of 
those attributes as revealed in a tem- 
pest. God has been described as great 
in power. This portrays his power 
manifested in nature. 

When God goes striding about the 
heavens it is known on earth as whirl- 
wind and storm. The clouds are the 
dust his feet stir up. Thunder is his 
rebuke to the sea. His winds blow back 
even the waves that wash upon the 


beach. The drought he commands dries ~ 


up the rivers. Bashan, Lebanon, and 
Carmel may have the most luxuriant 
vegetation in Palestine, yet God’s hot 
wind from the desert will wither them. 
Earthquake and volcano are further 
manifestations of his power when in 
wrath. 


In verSE 6 the author re-states his 
point. God’s fury when provoked by 
transgression is like a fiery stream. No 
one can stand against it; not even 
Assyria, invincible as she may have 
seemed. 

The utter end of his enemies which 
God will work is the theme of verses 7 
to 15 and in them Nahum begins to 


make more definite references to | 


Nineveh. Verses 7 and 8 set forth a 
The Lutheran 
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sharp contrast. For Judah, the poet 
means, God is a good stronghold, “a 
very present help in trouble.” For 
Nineveh—“the place”—God will be like 
a flood which will overtake and make 
an utter end of it. Putting it another 
way, darkness will overcome the peo- 
ple, and the nation will be totally 
eclipsed. 

Verse 9 is a question spoken as if to 
Nineveh. Do you imagine you can deal 
with God and his people in evil ways? 
The answer is an emphatic “No.” The 
poet describes such an utter end of 
Nineveh that the source of Judah’s af- 
fliction will perish beyond revival. 

Verse 10 is recognized as a confusing 
one by all the commentators. It can, 
perhaps, be taken to refer to Nineveh’s 
belief that she was like a vineyard pro- 
tected by a thorn hedge. Yet God can 
consume any protection she possesses 
as if it were dry stubble. 

Verse 11 likely refers to Sennacherib 
and his ill-starred expedition against 
Jerusalem (II Kings 18, 19). A rather 
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intricate inter-weaving of verses fol- 
lows. Verses 12 and 13 are words of 
comfort for Judah. Judah is like a 
slave, her taskmaster standing over her 
with uplifted stick. God will break the 
stick, remove the yoke, and release the 
bonds. 

Verse 14 addresses a doom to Assyria. 
She will die as fully as a nation pos- 
sibly can perish. Verse 15 is as prom- 
ising to Judah as 14 is hopeless for 
Assyria. Deliverance is at hand. The 
herald appears over the surrounding 
mountains. There will be peace, with 
all that lovely word means. Among 
other things, Judah can resume her 
regular forms of worship. (Verse 1 of 
Chapter Two belongs with the next 
poem.) 

Verse 2, of the second chapter, con- 
cluding this first poem, continues the 
good news for Judah. “Turned away” 
should read “restored.” Then it means 
that Judah, though she has known 
calamity similar to the destruction of 
a vineyard, will regain her former glory. 


YET THERE is a hope set before me. In Him, the Lord Jesus Christ, 


I trust. 
exceeded my hopes. 


In many instances God has disappointed my fears and 


—Joun Howarp 


Do you REMEMBER the famous story of Bishop Selwyn in the 
Maori War? A little group of hostile natives decided to insult him. 
They offered him lodging and provided him with a pig-sty! With 
quiet dignity he accepted their offer, cleared out the pigs and spread 
himself a bed of ferns. Then he lay down to sleep. The wondering 
Maoris were astonished and captivated. “You cannot degrade that 


man,” they cried. 


These are days, ugly enough in many ways, but the man with a 
faith that honors God refuses to be depressed and so become ineffec- 
tive. Why should I allow my immortal spirit to be in bonds to present 
circumstances? If I do, then I accept the shadows in the foreground 
as the completed picture and make God a mere nonentity. 
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—Lesue F. Cuurcu 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


So Different! 


THE SERVICE was beautiful. Just to 
look at the chancel was pure delight. 
Lilies massed beside the pulpit and the 
lectern led past the choir to the sanc- 
tuary where stately calla lilies in the 
altar vases reflected the candle light. 
And in the center stood the cross. 

I’ve wondered sometimes why Mrs. 
Blackston comes to church. Even with 
a hearing-aid she cannot hear a word 
that is said. Yet she never misses a 
service unless she is ill. Perhaps at 
every service she reads the story as 
clearly as I could read the Easter story 
in the chancel. The colors changing 
with the seasons, the flowers telling of 
life continuous through the ages, the 
candles symbolizing the light of the 
world, and, dominating everything, the 
cross with its message of love trium- 
phant over hate and death. Every Sun- 
day.a little Easter. Every Easter the 
culmination of 52 Sundays spent in 
worship. 


THERE WERE PEOPLE going to the altar 
who had not been here since last Easter. 
How some of us do resent them! Mrs. 
Bach said the other day, “You'll see, 
there will be the usual crowd there. 
All the people who come once a year 
to show off their new hats.” 

“Now, Kitty!” Mrs. Sullivan laughed 
at her. “You know they could find 
other places to show off their clothes.” 

“Then why do they come?” 

“For the same reason you do—be- 
cause they want to worship on Easter 


Day.” 

“And get enough religion to last a 
year?” 

“Perhaps. Or perhaps they just 
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haven’t formed the habit of coming 
other times. Perhaps they don’t see 
that those of us who do attend are hap- 
pier or kinder because of it.” 

The conversation broke-off on a note 
of laughter. I hadn’t thought of it again 
until I saw the number of strangers in 
church. 

Beside me, Mark was turning the 
pages of his Common Service Book. He 
caught my eye and whispered, “Dad 
says we should read some of the col- 
lects in here, instead of watching other 
people commune. By the time I’m 21 I 
ought to know them all by heart.” 


THE LAST TABLE was dismissed, the 
thanksgiving sung. The congregation 
joined the choir in singing “Christ is 
risen, alleluia!” so enthusiastically they 
could hardly stop for the last verse. 

After the service Mark left me at the 
door and hurried off to join a group of 
his classmates. Last year’s confirmation 
class appeared to be 100 per cent pres- 
ent. I remembered Mrs. Hedges’ com- 
ment when someone spoke approvingly 
of the way that group had stayed to- 
gether and appeared in a body at every- 
thing going on at the church. “Why 
shouldn’t they? The old idea that chil- 
dren, even confirmed young people, 
should be seen and not heard, dies hard 
in some places. Fortunately it never 
got a toe-hold in this congregation. 
These young folks have been expected 
to do things for the church just as they 
would for their own families—arrang- 
ing chairs, serving refreshments, dis- 
tributing bulletins, helping with large 
mailings, whatever they could do. They 
help the church grow, just as the 
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church helps them. Why shouldn’t they 
come and enjoy coming?” 


THE SPRING WIND was chilly. Francie 
Hedges was shivering in her new outfit. 
Several of the boys were vying for the 
privilege of forming a windbreak. Her 
popularity is such a wholesome thing. 
Her zest for living and her perfectly 
natural kindness make some of the 
more timid girls look a bit pallid. Mrs. 
Sullivan spoke in my ear. “Mustn’t 
dote like that in public, even if he is 
getting handsomer by the minute.” 

“Go “long, I wasn’t looking at Mark,” 
I stammered in smiling confusion. “I 
was thinking how lucky we are to have 
such a fine group of young people com- 
ing along.” She turned to the woman 
standing behind her. “I want you to 
meet Mrs. Zanger, Mrs. Lathrop. She’s 
lived in Eastwick several months, but 
this is her first visit to our church.” 

“How very nice to have you here this 
morning! Are you familiar with our 
service?” 

“Oh, yes, I am a Lutheran, so the 
service is a lot like what I’m used to.” 
I tried not to look startled when she 
said, “Of course, there were a lot of 
things different too. I suppose we al- 
ways like what we’re used to best?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Mrs. Sullivan’s 
eyes met mine, then turned away. 

“Like the last hymn. At home we all 
sing the whole thing.” Her tone was so 
conclusive I half-expected an out- 
thrust jaw. The dark eyes beneath a 
serene brow, the regular features 
hardly seemed appropriate with the ar- 
gumentative voice. No habitual fault- 
finder could look like that. 


EvmentLty Mrs, SuLiivan sized up 
the situation the same way, for her tone 
was sympathetic. “It’s hard to go into 
a new church, isn’t it? You think that 
because the new church is a Lutheran 
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church the service will be exactly like 
the one you are used to, but it never is. 
I’ve never been in two churches that 
had quite the same atmosphere, have 
you?” 

“No, I never have,” Mrs. Zanger re- 
sponded eagerly. “My husband and I 
were raised in the same congregation, 
confirmed together and married in that 
church. Now his work has been 
changed several times and we’ve moved 
around quite a lot. But I can’t seem 
to find a church that I like as well as 
the one back home.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mrs. Sullivan 
and I nodded, wondering where she 
was leading us. 

“You know,” confided Mrs. Zanger, 
completely at ease now, “I couldn’t 
make myself come to church at all un- 
til today, because I knew from past 
experience just how I would feel. It 
just wasn’t the same.” 


IF SHE HADN’T seemed so troubled, I’d 
have thought her rude, but Mrs. Sulli- 
van only smiled. “I guess the thing to 
do is take the differences for granted 
and start noticing the number of simi- 
larities you can find. Were any of our 
hymns the same ones you sing on 
Easter?” 

“Oh, yes! All of them.” 

“Then that’s something in our favor, 
isn’t it?” 

They laughed and Mrs. Sullivan went 
on, “Now, if you go through the whole 
service, you'll probably find any num- 
ber of things just like the service 
you’ve known all your life. And if you 
come again next week, perhaps some 
of our strangenesses will seem just a 
tiny bit less strange.” 

When she left us, Mrs. Zanger had 
promised to come back four more Sun- 
days before making up her mind she 
didn’t like us. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Hesitation 


For eight years I’ve been teaching sci- 
ence in our high school. I’m intensely in- 
terested in it, and I’ve got along well with 
the principal and the other teachers. Now 
the principal has stepped out—into a po- 
sition in another community. Last week the 
president of the school board told me the 
board wants me to take over the prin- 
cipalship. He thinks I should do it. I 
know I am qualified by training and ex- 
perience. I suppose I should do it. But 
inside me there is a feeling that I can’t, 
that I'll make a failure of it. I must give 
an answer in 10 days. 


Why are you hesitating? Do you 
know the real reason why you are hold- 
ing back—afraid to step ahead? You 
admit you're qualified. Isn’t that 
enough? 

It looks as though you’ve had some 
experience in the past in which you’ve 
failed, or have been criticized as having 
failed. Perhaps it was back in child- 
hood. You’ve probably forgotten it. The 
experience lies so deep in the uncon- 
scious that you can’t bring it into con- 
sciousness, but the feeling about it is 
right on the surface—and in action 
against you. If you can’t recover the 
incident, talk it over with your parents, 
other family members, relatives, or old 
neighbors. Perhaps they can help you 
unearth the memory—the real cause of 
your fears. If you find it, look it over 
for what it is—a left-over from the past 
that should not be permitted to hinder 
you now—and discard it. 

You are convinced that you are qual- 
ified. So is the school board. Act, then, 
on reason and fact, not upon ill-founded 
feelings. Feelings and emotions are 
usually very unreliable guides. You can 
go ahead and make your decision, 
whether you have dug up the cause or 
not. But you'll feel much better about 
it if you can discover the cause of your 
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fears, and toss it into the ash can. Of 
course this is more easily said than 
done, but it can be done. 


Criminal type? 

A few doors from us lives a boy of 11 
years—a boy of unusually strange appear- 
ance. He isn’t very bright, and he has 
trouble getting along with other young- 
sters. It seems he can’t fit in. Another 
neighbor says the boy is of the criminal 
type, that his face is definitely criminal. 
He.declares the boy will some day do some 
terrible thing. Parents of smaller children 
in the community are worried. 


There’s no distinctly criminal type. 
Some of the finest-looking people have 
been among the worst criminals. 

The “criminal type” idea arose from 
the theories and work of Lombroso, the 
Italian criminologist of the past cen- 
tury. He believed there are “born crim- 
inals,” that certain physical marks, or 
stigmata, indicate the criminal, and that _ 
anyone with five marks is a criminal. 
But Lombroso was a combination of 
scientist and showman. Garafalo, an- © 
other Italian, insisted that he could dis- 
tinguish a criminal 80 times out of a 
100, and even tell the crime. In deri- | 
sion Dr. G. Stanley Hall declared he || 
had examined himself and had found 
enough stigmata to brand himself a 
criminal. Later tests have shown that 
Lombroso’s marks are not those of | 
criminality, but are the common ac- 
companiments of feeble-mindedness. 

The boy’s parents and the school au- | 
thorities ought to keep an eye on him. | 
On the proper occasion he ought to be 
examined by a clinical psychologist. 
Whatever is done should be done in| 
close co-operation with the family, 
looking toward the boy’s welfare and 
that of the community. The chances of 
his getting into trouble depend upon. 
what his actual condition is. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Development of Doctrine Since 1700 


A History of Christian Thought: Volume II, History of Protestant Theology. By J. L. Neve and 
O. W. Heick. Muhlenberg Press. 349 pages. $3.50. 

The value of any review of Christian thought would seem to lie in its ability to 
present historically, objectively, graphically, and comprehensively the development of 
that thought through the centuries. On that basis, the second volume of Neve-Heick 
is superior to the preceding volume. It excels in arrangement of material, perspective, 
and proportion. 0 SS 

As in most works of dual authorship, it ent-day American religious thought. In a 
is not difficult to distinguish where one work of this kind originality should not 
man’s contribution ends and the other’s be expected, and it is not here claimed. 
begins. But the transition in this work is Indebtedness to other reviews of the de- 
smoother than in most similar cases. In velopment of thought (those of Hunt, 
well-paced succession, personalities and Stange, Vollrath, Horton, Piper, Ferre and 
movements of thought (philosophical, to others) is freely acknowledged. 
some extent, as well as theological) are Notice might be directed to some ma- 
presented and characterized, for the pe- terial not easily accessible elsewhere in 
riod from the beginning of the eighteenth similar compass—the account of the de- 
century up to the present. This is done velopment of Syncretism (pp. 3-14), of 
with ample reference to sources, and—for the Lundensian theology (pp. 184-7), of 
the most part—with commendable freedom Jonathan Edwards and the New England 
from too great detail. Unfortunately, the theology (pp. 271-80), to mention only a 
appendix on Roman Catholic theology (pp. few. Unfortunately, the long-delayed ap- 
194-5) must be supplemented by refer- pearance of this volume has rendered ob- 
ence back to the section on that subject in :solete the interesting section (pp. 188-90) 
Volume I. on Aryanism in the Third Reich. Refer- 

Contrary to all-too-common Lutheran ence has been made to the acute char- 
practice, the authors do not casually con- acterization of men and movements. Those 
demn theological positions with which they on Fundamentalism (pp. 325ff), Liberalism 
do not themselves agree. This consistent (pp. 333ff) and certain tendencies in 
striving for fairness constitutes one‘of the American Lutheranism may be cited. 
great merits of this volume—indeed of the It will not be expected that everybody 
entire work, and should help make it a_ will agree with all the authors’ judgments. 
permanently useful tool for the student. Certainly the present reviewer does not. 

As might be expected from the back- Personal disagreement with some conclu- 
ground of the authors, they pay special sions, however, does not in the least alter 
attention to German theological thought the value of the book. The authors give 
in the nineteenth century. In so doing they reasons for their opinions, and an earnest 
present (in the present reviewer’s opinion) effort seems to be made throughout to 
the best summary available in English. present theological positions with scrup- 
Equally worthy of praise are the reviews  ulous fairness. 
of British and American theological trends, A unified bibliography, bringing to- 
though here, perhaps, there is a tendency gether in one place the listing of the 
to see too many shadows cast by Ritschli- enormous mass of source material for the 
anism, and ‘an over-emphasis of the im- two volumes, is greatly to be desired. So 
portance of the Christian Century in pres- is a double index, of names and of sub- 
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jects. A few annoying little errors have 
escaped proofreading (e.g. “Claphan” for 
Clapham, p. 201; “Andrew Seth” for A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, p. 233; “1880” for 1870, 
as the death-year of Erskine of Linlathen, 
etc.). 

The book is to be commended, not as 
intellectual pabulum, but as a highly use- 
ful tool for the student of Christian 
thought, past and present. 

Lioyp Mert WALLICK 


Wanted: Better Ministers 


The Making of a Preacher. By W. M. Mac- 
gregor. Westminster. 96 pages. $1. 


Dr. Macgregor was a man who under- 


stood the inner spiritual struggles of others. 


His concern for a better ministry has to 
do with the heart and the mind of the 
minister. Any minister who apprehends 
and appropriates the contents of this book 
will be a better preacher, and nearer the 
ideal ministry. Such a one will learn to be 
at home with God, how to draw closer to 
men, the way of enrichment through read- 
ing, and the path toward the attainment 
of the quality of preaching needed in this 
era, and required by the ambassador of the 
Gospel. H. D. Hoover 


The Bible gets in Everything 


Our Roving Bible. By Lawrence E. Nelson. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 318 pages. $2.75. 

In delightful documentation which the 
author has gleaned from endless reading, 
ranging from Adam Bede (a. vp. 700 to 
atom bomb, 1945), succulent statistics such 
as: Shakespeare makes use of a Biblical 
name, word, phrase, or thought on more 
than 1,200 occasions in his plays; 845 Bib- 
lical quotations have been traced in the 
novels of Charles Dickens; six issues of 
ten well-known magazines in 1938 and 
1939 contained 1,310 biblical references, 
quotations, references and allusions; on 
July 6, 1940, the Saturday Evening Post 
described a baseball game in biblical quo- 
tations, citing always chapter and verse; 
that Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address without 
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the Bible is a meaningless string of articles 
and prepositions; and that William Allen 
White, as great an editor as ever lived, 
wrote, “The Bible is to me an eternal 
spring of wisdom and joy.” The author 
makes use of 726 good quotes. His index 
has 2,300 items. 

The drive of the book is literary; the 
Christian reader will feel that “all this” 
is a witness to the power of God’s Word. 
The title of the book is inartistic; if you 
read it you will want to call it, “The Lamp 
Unto Our Feet and the Light Unto Our 
Path,” 

If you think the Bible is “The Book No- 
body Knows,” or if you wouldn’t include 
the Bible in your luggage when taking a 
trip, read The Roving Bible. 

Oscar W. CARLSON 


Story about China 


South of Heaven. By Lettie Rogers. Random 
House. 278 pages. $2.50. 

This is the story of a highly sensitive 
little girl who lived in China 20 years ago 
with her over-zealous missionary father, 
nervous, sacrificing mother and _ wilful 
younger brother. Despite the apparent re- 
bellion of the young author the book is 
well worth reading. It gives a fair picture 
of the foreigner who is almost invariably 
at a disadvantage in China, no matter how 
sincere his efforts to help the Chinese. 

The story brings out, in several good 
examples, the strange admixture of hu- 
mility and pride always present in the 
Oriental. The subtle matter of “saving 
face” is portrayed in a few instances by 
children who do a really grown-up job of 
saving their playmates’ faces. 

The contrasting character sketches of 
two kinds of missionaries and a Eurasian 
doctor are well done. 

The story, full of dialogue, reads easily 
and holds one’s interest to the end. In fact, 
one finds oneself wishing the author would 
write a sequel to bring us up to date on 
Judah, the heroine who is such a profound 
little 10-year-old at the end of the book. . 

Lypia F. Reicu 
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PES Se, Oe tee eT, 


Across the Desk 


Occasionally we feel ourselves re- 
quired to renew the study of a subject 
to which considerable importance was 
attached in the bustling “eighties,” 
when we were laboring under our ef- 
forts to acquire a college degree. We 
refer to a science titled Logic. The 
textbook dealt with the relationships 
of words and sentences to each other, 
in classifications such as major and 
minor premises, conclusions, universals 
and particulars, congruities, proprie- 
ties, true and false articulations, re- 
semblances, syllogisms, and the like. 

Before our readers drift too far away 
from the subject we have in mind, we 
remark that our comment in this issue 
was evoked by our reading of a morn- 
ing paper which is welcomed in many 
Philadelphia homes. On the same page, 
and thus at the same time visible to the 
eyes of readers, was an appraisal of the 
lessened amount of Anti-Semitism now 
current in America and the increased 
consumption of alcoholic beverages, 

The facts in the situation thereby un- 
der comparison are beyond denial. The 
sources from which the assertions are 
drawn have the highest quality of con- 
fidence. But the conclusion is utterly 
illogical, false. Nothing beyond occur- 
rence side by side on a page of a repu- 
table newspaper and a common appeal 
to the same “human interest” lead to a 
conclusion by which Anti-Semitism and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages are 
placed in comparison. 

Our reason for introducing such an 
incident for the consideration of our 
readers is to caution them against, 
drawing erroneous conclusions from 
premises that are true in themselves 
but incongruous. As an absurd example 
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we recall a statement published years 
ago in a secular journal. It was an- 
nounced that a physician in a New 
England hospital had found the weight 
of a human soul. This was accom- 
plished by weighing a patient just be- 
fore and just after death. The differ- 
ence was a few ounces. Now weight 
is a phenomenon of the force of grav- 
ity. That which is spiritual, that is, the 
soul, is not responsive to this energy. 
The New Testament’s data provide 
very careful protection against this and 
similar “incongruities.” Many supersti- 
tions, and not a few rather powerful 
heresies, enmesh their victims by spe- 
cious claims of material drafts on spir- 
itual forces for the results which they 
claim to obtain. 

Not even the most distinctively spir- 
itual agencies of our religion, the sac- 
raments of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, escape misuse by drafting their 
spiritual purposes and power for ma- 
terial and secular influences. The sac- 
rament of baptism is sometimes sought 
by sponsors as a shield, or even as an 
escape from dangers to bodily health. 
Some years ago a divorced man sought 
a church service for his second mar- 
riage; “maybe it will be more lucky 
that way,” he explained to the minister. 

We are not erecting a wall between 
the care of our Lord for his children 
during their earthly lives and the spir- 
itual ministries to which their faith in 
Christ entitles them. We are asserting 
that both natural and spiritual gifts 
operate each after its kind. 


"Broken homes" 
We use as a paragraph title the 
phrase which is most frequently applied 
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to the domestic situation which is pro- 
duced when marriages are terminated 
by divorce. Grimly indicative of dis- 
aster rather than of simple and orderly 
severance, such as a business corpora- 
tion would term “dissolution,” is the 
fact that children are the innocent yet 
chief victims of an act of our judicial 
authorities to whom those appeal who 
are bound to each other by the cove- 
nant of matrimony. The report is the 
more harrowing when it deals with 
youth in charitable, semi-penal, and 
penal institutions. The words of such 
reports commonly read, “We regret to 
say that in most instances the commit- 
ment of the great majority of these 
youths can be traced to ‘broken 
homes!’ ” 

Since from the earliest portion of the 
Christian era marriage has been sol- 
emnized in the churches, by the 
church’s agents, its pastors, and also 
because the words of Holy Scripture 
are an essential part of the marriage 
rite, it is both reasonable and expected 
that avoidance of “broken homes” and 
continuance of parties to the marital 
relation until death parts them, should 
be insisted upon by ecclesiastical res- 
olutions and practices in marrying peo- 
ple. Our Lutheran church (ULCA) has 
declared in convention assembled that 
only the innocent party to a divorce_ 
granted on the ground of adultery or 
for malicious desertion, shall be granted 
remarriage by a minister of the church. 
Other Protestant denominations have 
adopted equivalent ‘rules, and some 
have joined with the Catholic section 
of the church in declining to officiate 
at any second marriage of a divorced 
person. 

But despite these more stringent reg- 
ulations adopted by the churches and 
not ignored by their clergy, the num- 
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ber of marriages dissolved by divorce— 
and what generally is more deplorable, 
the number of divorced persons re- 
marrying—has grown annually in num- 
ber. The World Almanac gives as sta- 
tistics for 1945: Marriages contracted— 
1,618,331; Divorces—502,000. A popular 
comment is that out of every six mar- 
riages, one and a fraction is terminated 
by divorce. It is deemed more than a 
coincidence that increased juvenile de- 
linquency would increase as more 
“broken homes” dump children into the 
maelstrom of unregulated social life. 
The churches are more and more em- 
phatically brought to do something to 
save the present generation of youth. 
We of course do not claim to have a 
cure for the situation. We do believe 
that certain facts, if properly empha- 
sized by religious and civilian teachers, 
will help. First of all, there are no 
statistical grounds for believing that 
stiffening rules forbidding marriage to 
divorced persons will greatly check the 
number of “broken homes.” Absolute 
prohibition of divorce by the Roman 
Catholic group either is disregarded or 
is detoured by “common law’ relations. 
There is the probability that immoral- 
ity, abortion, concubinage, and adultery 
will be prevalent where the only check 


on disregard of the marital covenant is j 


the ecclesiastical attitude toward di- 
vorce. 

One must dig deeper and find what 
has happened in the past 60 years, dur- 
ing which the number of divorces per 
1,000 population grew from 0.50 to 3.59. 
(The ratio is one to seven.) To para- 


phrase another statistical report, it is _ : 


not the marriage covenant, but the per- 
sons who enter into it, that are wrong. 
“We shall enlarge upon this assertion in 
our next “Across the Desk.” 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Niemoeller makes Final U.S. Address 


In New Haven; Yale Students Attack 
Zs By Henry T. McKnicur 


THe Rev. Martin NIEMOELLER, speaking 
to 2,600 persons in New Haven on March 
13, delivered his last address before re- 

turning to Ger- 
CONNECTICUT _ many. After three 

months of speak- 
ing in all parts of the U.S. and in Canada, 
he will have a rest period before attend- 
ing the committee meeting of the World 
Council of Churches in Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., in April. 

Jesus Christ is “a living political oppo- 
sition to evil government,” said Pastor 
Niemoeller. The struggle between Hitler 
and the German church became a political 
struggle with Jesus. 

Controversy had been stirred up among 
the Yale students and faculty by Pastor 
Niemoeller’s visit to New Haven. Several 
hundred copies of a circular attacking his 
record and expressing disapproval of the 
Yale Christian Conference for having in- 
vited him, were distributed. 

The leaflets were signed by the Young 
Progressive Citizens of America, Yale Uni- 
versity. The Yale Record, in its issue the 


' next day, assured the YPCA that it had 


lost prestige on the campus by its action. 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication of 


its building was celebrated by St. Paul’s 


Church, Middletown, the Rev. Arthur G. 
Posselt pastor, with a banquet Feb. 12, and 
a special service Feb. 16. The Rev. Behrend 
Mebrtens, pastor of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, delivered the address at the ban- 
quet. The anniversary sermon was preached 
by Pastor Posselt’s father, Dr. Theodore O. 
‘Posselt, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Dr. C. FRANKLIN Kocu, executive secre- 
tary of the ULC Board of Social Missions, 
addressed about 100 members of the New 
England Conference Women’s Missionary 
Society March 9 at a rally in Emanuel 
Church, New Haven, the Rev. Henry T. 
McKnight pastor. Dr. Koch reviewed the 

_ history of the formation of the United Na- 
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tions and explained the organization and 
objectives of the various U.N. departments. 
The U.N. shows abundant reason for hope 
of continued peace in the world, he said. 
“A larger measure of success has been 
achieved than had been anticipated when 
the assembly first began its deliberations,” 
Dr. Koch believes. 

Tue New EncLtanp CONFERENCE Home 
Missions Committee, on March 17, ap- 
proved the purchase by Grace Church, 
Stratford, Conn.; of a parsonage, at a cost 
of $12,000. Grace Church, the youngest 
mission congregation in the conference, was 
begun by the Rev. Howard Lenhardt in 
November 1945. The congregation was or- 
ganized on June 6, 1946. In January 1947 
Pastor Lenhardt reported a membership of 
150 confirmed persons. 

Mr. Zep B. TREXLER and Mr. Martin Mc- 
Grory, president and vice president, re- 
spectively, of the ULC Brotherhood, will 
speak at the spring convention of the New 
England Conference Lutheran Brother- 
hood, to be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., the Rev. Conrad R. 
Reisch pastor, April 27. In the evening, a 
testimonial banquet to President Trexler 
will be held in First Church, Bridgeport, 
the Rev. John C. Dries pastor. 

THE SPRING MEETING of the New England 
Conference will be held on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 21, and on Monday, April 22, 
in Cambridge, Mass., at the church of the 
Lutheran Student Association of Greater 
Boston, the Rev. Edmund Steimle pastor. 


Lake City Church is Organized 


By W. E. Pucu 


Frorwa added another Lutheran church 
to its list when the congregation at Lake 
City organized recently, adopting the name 
of St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Charter membership was 39. 
FLORIDA The new organization is a 

part of the Bethlehem par- 
ish, the Rev. Francis I. Fesperman pastor. 
A building lot has been purchased and ar- 
chitect’s plans approved for a church. 
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Sr. Paut’s CuHurcH, Tampa, the Rev. 
Royall A. Yount pastor, has plans for a 
new church to be erected soon. Since or- 
ganization in 1927 the congregation has 
met in a remodeled private residence. 

Sr. Joun’s, Hottywoop, the Rev. N. D. 
Yount pastor, paid its Lutheran World Ac- 
tion two-year quota by 200 per cent in 
1946. Subscriptions to THE LUTHERAN 
reached 700 per cent of the congregation’s 
5 per cent quota. A new electric organ 
has been installed. 

AFTER SERVING as pastor of Grace Church, 
Lakeland, for more than six years, Dr. 
Wm. E. Wheeler resigned, Jan. 31, and 
retired from the active ministry. By reso- 
lution the congregation expressed its ap- 
preciation of Dr. Wheeler’s energy and de- 
votion whereby the church has experi- 
enced fine growth during his pastorate. 

Dr. A. J. Hott, pastor of First English 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has accepted the 
call to Grace Church, Lakeland, effective 
May 1. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of Trinity 
Church, Jacksonville, Dr. W. E. Pugh pas- 
tor, reports showed 1946 to have been an 
exceptionally good year. Accessions to 
confirmed membership, 67; increased Sun- 
day school enrollment; benevolences for 
one-third of financial operations. 

Trinity, St. Pererspurc, the Rev. H. V. 


Kahlenberg pastor, added 98 confirmed 
members in 1946. The congregation as- 
sumed the support of its own foreign mis- 
sionary on a salary basis of $1,800 per 
year. The 19th annual convention of the 
Florida Synod will meet June 16, in Trin- 
ity Church. Dr. W. H. Greever will rep- 
resent the ULC at the convention. Zeb 
Trexler, president of the ULC Brotherhood, 
will be present to aid in the organization 
of a synodical brotherhood. 

Tue Rev. F. HersertT Morximan, retired 
colonel of the army chaplaincy, is residing 
at the Gladstone Apartments, Magnolia 
Avenue, Orlando. He is a veteran of the 
Pearl Harbor attack and the Battle of the 
Bulge. Chaplain Moehlman had been in 
the army since 1930. 


Valley Falls Calls Sherman; 
Smith Accepts Glasco Charge 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


Two PARISHES in this area recently called 

new pastors. The Rev. Frederick Sherman 

began full-time work at St. 

KANSAS Paul’s Church, Valley Falls, 

April 1. Student Eugene 

Smith will assume his duties at St. Paul’s © 

Church, Glasco, immediately after his 
graduation from Western Seminary. 


KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


SEND NOW 


HELP THEM HELP THEMSELVES! 


Relief in food and clothing must continue, but 


To Rebuild 
Hammers, Saws, Nails, Screws, 
Screwdrivers, Chisels 


people in distressed countries want to help 
themselves. We must send tools and other im- 
plements of self-help in order to rebuild self- 


respect and independence. 


To Mend 


Needles, Thread, Yarn, Bias Tape, Ma- 
terial, Patches of Cloth for Mending 
and for Quilting, Leather, Tacks, Glue 


To Plant 
Seeds, Garden Tools 


C. E. Krumbholz, Chairman, 
Administration Committee, 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
SHIP TO 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 

N. [3th Street and Bushkill Drive, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 
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Mr. Sherman was an army chaplain dur- 
ing the war. He has been serving as sup- 
ply pastor of the Valley Falls congregation 
for several months. 

Trinity CuurcH, Lawrence, Dr. A. J. Beil 
pastor, observed its 80th anniversary March 
16 by presenting historical sketches. A 
banquet was held March 20, at which Dr. 
B. R. Lantz, a former short-term pastor 
of Trinity, spoke. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Sedalia, Mo., the Rev. 
L. A. Swan pastor, recently spent $2,000 
on building improvements. Included was 
a gas heating unit. 

Mim.anp Couiece has engaged the Rey. 


Harvey Clark, a former member of the 
Kansas Synod who has been employed by 
the American Bible Society, to assist in the 
“Forward Midland” campaign. He will visit 
congregations to guide church councils in 
raising their quotas for Midland. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. W. W. Alex- 
ander, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Em- 
poria, has been employed to teach rhetoric 
at the College of Emporia. . Pastor 
Olney Eaton, St. John’s Church, Welling- 
ton, recently had-a cyst removed from his 
spine. The cyst was caused by bruises re- 
ceived while the former navy chaplain 
was riding in a jeep in China. 


° 


Merged Congregations Mark Anniversary 


A three-in-one congregation celebrated 
a fifth anniversary with a three-fold sig- 
nificance, Feb. 16. The congregation is St. 
Paul’s, York, Pa., founded five years ago 
when three congregations—St. Paul’s, St. 
Luke’s, and Augsburg—merged into the 
present St. Paul’s Church. 

The fifth anniversary of the present pas- 
torate of Dr. Chester S. Simonton and the 
Rev. Irvin M. Lau, the fifth anniversary of 
the new church building, and the complete 
liquidation of the mortgage on that build- 
ing were celebrated Feb. 16. 

A fire which completely destroyed the 
old St. Paul’s Church building in 1939 mo- 
tivated the merger. Representatives of 
three congregations got together and de- 
cided to rebuild as one church. A map 
showing all homes in the three merging 
congregations was prepared and a church 
site was selected just two blocks south of 
the exact center of the combined parish. 
A colonial-style building with facilities for 
worship, education, fellowship, and recrea- 


‘tion was formally dedicated Feb. 15, 1942. 


The $375,000 property is now debt-free. 
At the dedication service in 1942 the pres- 
ent pastors were also. installed. 

During the past five years a total of 571 
new members have joined the church and 
the communing membership has almost 
doubled. The present confirmed member- 
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ship is 1,688 and the church school enroll- 
ment is 1,142. St. Paul’s supports the 


A merger built this church 


Munipalle parish in India and recently it 
sent Dr. and Mrs. Earl W. Reber to Liberia, 
West Africa, as its medical missionaries. 
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133 Attend L.L. Workers’ Meet; 
Fry Attacks ‘Lukewarm Followers’ 


By Pau WIEGMAN 


Fremont—A total of 133 young people, 
pastors, and adult counselors from 19 con- 
gregations registered at the Nebraska 


Synod Luther League 
NEBRASKA 


officers’ and workers’ 
conference, Mar. 16. It 
was held in Salem Church, Fremont. 

Leaguers from First St. Paul’s Church, 
Hastings, captured honors at the session. 
Their delegation, numbering 25, was the 
largest at the meeting. They traveled 145 
miles, the farthest of any group, to Fre- 
mont. 

Business included a report on the syn- 
odical Luther League by Gerard Kern, 
Fremont, president; presentation of the 
14-point program of achievement by the 
Rev. Paul de Freese, Hooper; and a talk 
by the Rev. Roy W. Johnson, pastor of 
Sinai Augustana Church, Fremont. Dis- 
cussions on the three phases of Luther 
League work—education, missions, life 
service—were conducted by Evelina Meyer, 
Scribner; Clyde Luther, Hooper; and the 
Rev. F. W. Henkel, Auburn. 

The Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, was 
named by the executive committee as 
chairman of a committee to “revise and 
make attainable” the 14-point program. 
Pastor Henkel and James Eschenbrenner, 
Fremont, were appointed to confer with 
the executive committee of synod regard- 
ing a Luther League camp site. 

WRITER OF A guest editorial in the first 
issue of The Lamp Lighter, official publi- 
cation of the Luther League of Nebraska, 
second, district, was Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran Church. 
He declared that “the paramount reason 
why such hosts of people are indifferent 
to Christ in America today is because 
lukewarm, compromising followers who 
bear His name are a shabby endorsement 
of Him.” While saluting Lutheran youth 
of Nebraska, Dr. Fry urged them: “Never 
forget that the best, or the worst, publicity 
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for our Saviour and His Gospel is YOU.” 

Bruce HersHEy, son of Nebraska Synod’s 
President and Mrs. John C. Hershey, is 
stationed at a hospital in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. His address is: Pvt. Bruce Hershey 
17150104, 317 Station Hospital, A.P.O. 633, 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 

THE FREMONT SCHOOL BOARD has ap- 
proved a request of the local ministerial 
association for released time for religious 
instruction. The three NLC congregations 
—First, Salem, and Sinai—will have a 
joint school meeting in Salem Church 
building. The pastors will teach these 
classes. 

Mimwest Synop congregations which 
have joined the plan of the ULC Pension 
Board recently include: Havelock; Falls 
City, St. Peter’s; Hoisington, Kans.; Leigh, 
St. Paul’s; Papillion; Darrouzett, Tex.; 
Columbus, Trinity. 

SPRING CONFERENCES of the Nebraska 
Women’s Missionary Society were ar- 
ranged by the executive board as follows: 
Northeast at Wayne, Apr. 11; Fremont at 
Hooper, Apr. 21; Central at Beatrice, Apr. 
22; Southeast at Verdon, Apr. 24; and 
Omaha, Apr. 18. Theme for the confer- 
ences is “The Urgency of the Fullest Mis- 
sionary Activity NOW.” 

HERE AND THERE: Pastor at Ellis, Kans., 
for almost 12 years, the Rev. O. W. Heick 
has moved to Chicago. The Rev. W. 
Churchill, Bennington, has filled the va- 
cancy. ... St. John’s Sunday school, Rus- 
sell, Kans., reports that $115 was received 
from a foreign mission program recently. 

The 46 members of the young married 
people’s group at Trinity Church, Colum- 
bus, is studying “What a Church Member 
Should Know.” The Trinity Ladies’ Aid 
Society has placed $2,000 in a fund for a 
new organ... . Over 215 pounds of cloth- 
ing for European relief have already been 
collected this year by Friedens Church, 
Papillion. . .. A Lutheran ministerial as- 
sociation grew out of a recent meeting of 
Augustana, Midwest, and Nebraska synod 
pastors in St. Paul’s Church, Leigh. 

Pastor Lorin Wolff, Lindy, was one of 
80 men on the S. S. Whitney sailing for 
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It's New, It's Neat, 


| It's Accurate, It’s Complete — 


It's | PA 


A tri-purpose Treasurer's Record—the simplest and newest method 
of recording a congregation’s finances. Applicable to the small 
mission or the large congregation, LUCID Loose-Leaf Records 
provide a practical means of bookkeeping for a congregation. 


The complete LUCID LL Record is divided into three tab-indexed 
parts, The Financial Record, The Treasurer's Record and The 
Cash Journal. | 


The Financial Record provides a complete ledger account for each 
member. It shows the amount and method of individual pledge as 
well as the member’s payments on local and general expenses. 


The Treasurer’s Record provides space for recording all monies 
received and disbursed by the congregation. 


The Cash Journal furnishes a compact statement of the congrega- 
tion’s receipts and expenditures—for all usual expenses including 
apportionment and special items. This three-way system of keep- 
ing financial records assures accuracy, a complete accounting of 
monies and a systematized procedure making it very easy to pre- 
pare quarterly statements to members, monthly financial reports 
to the Church Council including budget standing, and annual 
treasurer’s reports. 


The United Lutheran | 


Each LUCID LL Record Book is furnished with 


a hard cover leather binder, sufficient work sheets Publication 


to fit your individual needs, index sheets and House 


complete instructions. Prices begin at $8 for 200 


names. There's a LUCID LL Record Book to meet 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


your needs! Consider this modern method of rec- Chicago Columbia 
ord keeping for your coming fiscal year. Write for ea ' Baltimore 
further details. os Angeles 
@ 
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Poland in the latter part of January. They 
had a shipload of UNRRA supplies. . 
St. Paul’s Church, Darrouzett, Texas, is 
making a special effort to eliminate its in- 
debtedness of $1,474 in 1947. . . . Walter 
Jobman, Gothenburg, and C. A. Myron, 
Hastings, have been named to serve as 
lay members on the enlarged stewardship 
committee of the Midwest Synod. 


WELFARE 


Nursing scholarships 

Twenty scholarships in nursing are now 
available at the Lutheran Memorial Hos- 
pital and School of Nursing, Newark, N. J. 
Applications must be in the hands of the 
committee on scholarships before July 1. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


CHICAGO twrotocrcar, SEMINARY 


Undergraduate New School Year begins Sept. 23 


For college graduates — up-to-the-minute ac- 
credited training for the ministry. Write for 
catalog, application blanks. 


GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION for pastors 


Two 3-week terms, July 14-Aug. 1 and Aug. 
4-22. Credit toward advanced degrees. Own 
faculty, plus visiting lecturers, Otto Piper, T. 
A. Kantonen, Werner Richter. Modest cost 
meals, lodging, etc. Chicagoland’s vacation at- 
tractions. Write - ’ 


Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Mllinois 


When in Tacoma, Washington, visit 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST, 329 BERKELEY 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 


WORSHIP SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 


At A aT 


To qualify a young woman must-have a — 
high school education, meet the require- 
ments of the New Jersey Board of Nurse 
Examiners, and be a member of one of the 
seven Lutheran church bodies represented 
in the hospital association. The free 
scholarships include tuition, board and 
room, fees, books, and uniforms. 

Recipients will take up residence with 
the term beginning in September. 


Heads New Jersey home 

First superintendent of the new Lu- 
theran Home of New Jersey at Moores- 
town will be the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey. 
At present pastor of © 
St. John’s Church, : 
Westville, N. J., he © 
will assume his new 
duties May 1. 

In addition to his 
parish work, Mr. 
Shockey has served 
as president of the 
Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Cam-— 
den, president of the- 
Westville Ministerial Association, a mem- 
ber of the board of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, secretary and vice 
president of the New Jersey District of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, and as 
director of the Lutheran camp at Sweet- 
water, N. J. 

The home will be dedicated June 1. 
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Elect. officers 
Northeastern branch of the Lutherar 
Welfare Society of Iowa named its 1947 
officers at a banquet meeting at Luther 
College, Decorah, Feb. 17. Those electew 
are: The Rev. Charles T. Paulson, Calmar 
chairman; the Rev. Henry C. Schiffer 
Denver, vice chairman; the Rev. Alex 
ander, Meyer, Garnavillo, secretary; th, 
Rev. Arthur W. Sorensen, Cresco, treas 
urer; and the Rev. John H. Zerhuser 
Clayton Center; the Rev. S. J. Meye® 
Strawberry Point; the Rev. Christian Juss 
tesen, Cedar Falls; and the Rev. H. € 
Nielsen, Cedar Falls, advisory members. 
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At the dinner 140 people heard the Rev. 

Alvin N. Rogness, pastor of Trinity Church, 

' Mason City. Other speakers included the 

) Rev. Frederick R. Ludwig, pastor of St. 

Paul’s Church, Postville, and Miss Olga 

M. Mattes, Northeastern Iowa branch sec- 
retary of the society. 


Racial Inequality Criticized 


At Johnstown Inter-Racial Meet 
By Ratpx W. Birk 


Atroona—“The American way of life is 
turning black people away from God.” 
Dr. S. A. King of Wilberforce University 


minced no words 
PENNSYLVANIA 


in speaking at the 

Blair County in- 
ter-racial service in First Church, the Rev. 
L. H. Rhoads pastor, Feb. 16. 

“America is forcing the Negro,’ he 
continued, “to live under impossible 
standards. In some localities colored school 
teachers receive $30 per month while 
white persons receive $150 for the same 
work.” 

Dr. T. A. Kanronen, professor at Hamma 

Divinity School, was guest speaker at the 
pre-Lenten retreat of the Alleghany Con- 
ference held in Trinity Church, Bedford, 
Feb. 18. Said Dr. Kantonen: “We have 
been satisfied with respectable people 
rather than regenerated people as church 
members. The true minister must’ know 
| the Gospel and his people in their experi- 
| ences in light of the Gospel.” 
y) First Cuurcu, Tyrone, the Rev. H. G. 
{ Hohman pastor, is celebrating its 75th 
, anniversary this year. Anniversary 
| achievements include: A $1,500 amplify- 
ing system to serve as a memorial to those 
who served in the armed forces; a fund to 
electrify the organ; a set of paraments 
and stoles; interior redecoration of the 
nave and church school rooms. 

ReDEDICATION of Grace Church, the Rev. 
E. C. Clapper pastor, was postponed from 
Mar. 16 to Apr. 13. Delay in some of the 
work caused the change. Improvements 
include a new pipe organ, memorial 
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chimes, gothic lantern lights, indirect 
chancel lights, redecoration of the nave, 
and renovation of the basement. 

Dr. Carl Rasmussen, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary professor, and Dr. E. A. Repass, 
supply pastor at Grace Church, 1943-46, 
will be guest speakers, Apr. 13. An organ 
recital will be held, Apr. 15, and a con- 
cert will be sung by the Altoona Under- 
graduate Center choir, Apr. 18. 

HERE AND THERE: Trinity Church, Johns- 
town, voted, Feb: 9, to build a new church 
several blocks from the present site. A 
large portion of the cost will be raised 
before the building is started... . The 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 


1135. O' FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


In Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N, N. W. 
‘L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:45 A. M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Programs 
8:00 P.M. Vespers 
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Rev. William S. Avery, associate secre- 
tary with the Parish and Church School 
Board, directed Johnstown churches in 
a program of Sunday school enlistment 
visitation recently. . .. Dr. Paul C. Empie, 
director of Lutheran World Action, spoke 
in Altoona and Johnstown, Feb. 27 and 28. 

The Rev. Harry L. Berkebile, son of 
First Church, Johnstown, is new pastor of 
Tusearawa charge in Ohio. . . . The Rev. 
Charles Frazier resigned as pastor of the 
Curwensville-New Millport charge, Clear- 
field County, effective Feb. 1... . The 
Rev. Robert W. Hahne, pastor of the 
Cairnbrook charge, Somerset County, re- 
signed, Feb. 17... . The Rev. G. Summer- 
field Haaf is new pastor of the Karthaus 
parish, Clearfield County. 


Earn Extra Money Selling 
CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


Individuals and organizations are earning 
plenty of money with our superb line of 15 
lovely greeting card assortments. Everyday, 
birthday, get-well, personal notes, ete... . 
unbeatable array of charming greeting eae 
both with and without the Scripture texts 
Learn about our unique FREE BONUS PLAN 
which adds dollars to your profits. A BIG year 
for box assortments ... so send for full par- 
ticulars—TODAY. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Box 9342 Dept. 15 Philadelphia 39, Pa 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central laahesan Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .............. : . 
DIVINE SERVICE ................ 11:00 A. M. 


Sixth St., Les Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ. D.D.. Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


3119 W. 


75 Per Cent of Population Belongs 


To Some Church, Survey Shows 
By Georce E. LitTLe 


PrrtspurcH—Of every 100 persons in 
Apollo, Pa., 75 belong to some church, 15 
have a preference, five have no preference, 

and the remaining © 

PENNSYLVANIA 7 do not wish to — 
have connection © 

with any church. These figures were tab- — 
ulated from a community religious census — 
conducted last month by churches of the — 
town, including First Lutheran, the Rev. — 
W. C. Hankey pastor. A “Go to Church” ~ 
campaign is now under way. : 

AN 18-WEEKS’ coURSE in religious educa- 
tion has been concluded at Zion Church, 
Forks Parish, the Rev. F. E. Steuber pas- 
tor. Twenty-four persons registered and 
attended. St. Paul’s congregation, near ~ 
Vandergrift, has completed renovation of 
the church interior at a cost of $900. 

ONLY THE CHIMNEY remained standing © 
after a fire destroyed the church building © 
of St. Matthew’s congregation, near Kit- 
tanning, early in March. The building and 
contents were a total loss except for a few 
chairs and piano. Insurance totaled only — 
$2,000. Two other congregations along with 
St. Matthew’s constitute the “Brick Church 
parish,” the Rev. J. E. Reed pastor. 

A Fire at St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, 
the afternoon of Feb. 9, caused damage - 
that will cost over $2,000 to repair. Ap- 
parently caused by a defective flue, it de- 
stroyed a large stained-glass window. 
Water damaged the organ, floor, walls and 
ceiling. The basement has continued in 
use and it is expected that the church 
will again be ready for worship services _ 
by Palm Sunday. The Rev. H. O. F. Simo- 
leit is the pastor. 

THe Women’s Missionary Society of St. 
James’ Church, Jewett, Ohio, during 1946 — 
placed all 12 of its members in life mem- 
bership, and also the pastor, the Rev. A. G. | 
Fischer. The society also contributed $75 
to Lutheran World Action. 

FouR PARISHES ABROAD are now supported 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


—S rs se 


by Messiah Church, Wesleyville, the Rev. 
D. R. Poole pastor. Two are supported by 
the Sunday school and one each by the 
Children’s Church and the Young People’s 
/Discussion class. The Ladies’ Bible Class 
“supports a native worker. A new elec- 
tronic organ was dedicated Feb. 9 in trib- 
-ute to members who served in World War 
II and in memory of those who gave their 
lives. 

Curist Cuurcu, Latrobe, the Rev. M. D. 
Newman pastor, has received a new or- 
gan. The church interior will soon be re- 
decorated and a new furnace installed. 

THERE WERE three pre-Lenten retreats 
this year in the Greensburg Conference, 
one for the pastors, one for Luther Lea- 
guers and one for the Brotherhood men. 
‘The host churches were Trinity, Mt. 
Pleasant; St. Luke’s, Youngwood; and 
First, Greensburg. : 

RalIsiInc FuNDS for a window at Painter- 
town Mission is one of the 1947 projecis 
in Holy Trinity Church, Irwin, the Rev. 
P. N. Schnur pastor. The congregation 
paid full quota to the Chapel Wing appeal 
for the Zelienople Old People’s Home. 

ONE HUNDRED new members were re- 
ceived during 1946 at Holy Trinity Church, 
Jeannette. The annual report of Pastor 
E. B. Hanks also showed 31 funerals and 
37 weddings. An architect will be secured 
‘soon to develop plans for a new educa- 
tional building. 2 

THE RAISING OF $20,000 toward a new par- 
ish house is one of the goals for 1947 at 
Zion Church, Renovo, the Rev. D. L. Berg- 
stresser pastor. 

Durine 1946, the Sunday school of St. 
Paul’s, DuBois, gave over half of its of- 
ferings to missions, education, and synod 
institutions for orphans and aged. Forty- 
two per cent of the church contributions 
went to benevolences. The Rev. J. C. 
Klingensmith is pastor. 

In January, 14,000 pounds of clothing 
were sent to Lutheran World Relief from 
First Church, Warren. The congregation 
has voted to call an assistant to share the 
duties of Pastor E. K. Rogers. 

Tse Rev. Hans HoHNSBEIN is now pastor 
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Rogate — May I 


To aid in your church's celebration of 
this day use the “ORDER OF SERVICE 
FOR ROGATIONTIDE AND BLESSING 
OF THE FIELDS." This folder contains 


both an order of service for morning 
worship and a special “Blessing of the 
Fields" afternoon service. 


(LCII3) 5¢; 25¢ a doz.; $1.25 a 100 


United Lutheran Publication House 

1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago Il 

Pittsburgh 22 Baltimore | 

Columbia 3, S. C. Los Angeles 5 


WANTED 
Two Acousticon Receivers (earphone units), 
model K. Reasonable price. Address: Zion 
Lutheran Church, Glen Rock, Pa. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
One used copy of Seeberg’s Textbook of the 
History of Doctrines. Address: Herndon 
Wagers, 278 Canner Street, New Haven, Conn. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 


growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-mnursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


of St. Luke’s in the Bronx, New York City. 
He preached his farewell sermon at Mt. 
Olivet, Pittsburgh, Feb. 9. This vacancy 
will be terminated April 13, when the Rev. 
Paul J. Trout takes up the work at Mt. 
Olivet and also at St. John’s, Oakland. An 
agreement has been drawn whereby the 
two parishes will share his services. Pas- 
tor Trout is now completing his services 
in the Mayport parish. Another vacancy 
in the Pittsburgh area will be ended April 
10, when the Rev. Samuel H. Gross begins 
a new pastorate at St. John’s, McKees 
Rocks. He has tendered his resignation to 
Grace Church, Franklin. Dr. A. J. Holl 
has accepted a call to Grace Church, Lake- 
land, Fla., to become effective sometime 


t2@LUTHERAN BIBLE 
INSTITUTE in Chicago 


Nothing more important than syste- 
- matic Bible training. Investigate to- 
day. Tuition free. Radio opportuni- 
ties—students develop talent through 
Gospel broadcasts. Coeducational; 
classes day or evening. G. I. training. 


Write for particulars. Address 


Allen R. Blegen, Dean Suite 1201 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tae PAYNE*SPIERS STUDIOS ic 


DESIGNERS AND 
CRAFTSMEN OF FINE 


STAINED GLASS 


CARVED WOODWORK 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


+ ¢ SINCE 1889 -° 


STUDIOS AT 
PATERSON, 16 NEW JERSEY 


after June-1, when he leaves First Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

At EmMMaANvUEL CuurcH, Bellevue, Dr. | 
G. L. Himmelman pastor, total contribu- 
tions in 1946 were more than $27,000 and 
over half of this went to benevolences. 

Benevolence contributions in 1946 ex- 
ceeded current expenses at St. Luke’s and — 
St. Paul’s churches of the Saxonburg par- | 
ish. They also paid quotas for the Chapel © 
Wing appeal. The Rev. D. K. Fetterly is © 
pastor. : 

A Stupent Aw Fuwnp started six years | 
ago at St. John’s (Burry’s) Church, near © 
Zelienople, now contains a_ sufficient — 
amount to start the training of one stu- — 
dent. The rules require that any boy or 
girl of the congregation who desires to ~ 
enter full-time service for the Lord may 
apply for aid. Two members of the church 
are preparing now for full-time service. 
The Rev. H. N. Brant is pastor. 5 

A woraBLe difference in contributions 
under the duplex envelope system was ex- 
perienced in 1946 at St. Paul’s, New Cas- 
tle, the Rev. O. J. Warnath pastor. Re- 
ceipts almost doubled over the previous’ 
year. The communing membership ad- 
vanced from 180 to 274 during the year, a 
50 per cent increase. 

A TON OF CLOTHING has been sent to LWR 
from St. Paul’s, Farrell, the Rev. A. H. 
Blank ‘pastor. The project was sponsored 
by the newly organized Ladies’ Guild. 

LuTHERAN Wortp RELIEF received 24. 
cartons of clothing in January from St 
John’s Church, Kittanning, Dr. G. N_ 
Lauffer pastor. | 

NEW CHANCEL FURNISHINGS were ded- 
icated Feb. 9 at Evangelical Lutherar 
Church,,/ Worthington, the Rev. A. W 
Smith pastor. The altar and offering plates 
were a memorial to John Adams, who diew 
overseas in the recent war. Other person 
were memorialized by the following gifts 
Reredos, Mrs. Frank Gaiser; pulpit, Edwi» 
C. Bowser; lectern, Charles Barnett, son c» 
a former pastor; cross, Mr. Chalme 
Gaiser; and portable offering bracket, D» 
J. W. Schwartz, pastor of the congregation’ 
1867-1916, 
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the author of THE RETURN TO RELIGION 


HENRY (6. LINK 


' writes a new thoughtful, thought-provoking book— 


The Rediscovery of Morals 


Here is Dr. Link’s answer to the ques- 
tions being asked by people everywhere. 
What is wrong with the world and the 
people of today? And what can be done 
about it? The author points out in 
practical detail how parents, public 
schools, religious schools, public officials, 
and plain men and women everywhere 
can accomplish this task. A Book-of-the- 
ER Month Club recommendation. 


x HENRY C. LINK” 


—— Price, $2.50 ——— 


“T cannot imagine a book more timely and useful in the United States right 
now. It gets to the basic roots of social and religious tensions. It is the most 
arresting and helpful book that I know in this field.’”—Professor Halford E. 
Luccock, Yale University Divinity School. 


Include These Better Sellers on Your List — 


ROAD TO REFORMATION. By Boehmer ©...ccsscssssessessssessnecsseesneesnseessaesenneeess Price, $4 

A stirring biography of Luther from his boyhood to year 1521. 

RACISM: A WORLD ISSUE. By E. D. Soper ...sccsscssscccssssseesessnmeecssnnnes Price, $2.50 
| Discusses how racism affects our economic, social, religious, political life. 
al POWER FOR PEACE, By -O. F. Nolde ..cesesesssscscssssssssssesecescosssssnessoseecssensssnnssssseoee Price, $1 
q A lucid, down-to-earth account of the Christian role in world peace. 
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A BEQUEST to Trinity Church, Derry, 
from Dr. C. Byron Korns is providing new 
stoles, paraments, cross, candlesticks and 
vases. Another gift is a missal stand from 
the Margaret Zundel Missionary Society. 
The Rev. G. D. Wolfe is the pastor. 

Mr. N. H. Stonaxker of Leechburg pre- 
sented a gift of $1,000 for the Chapel Wing 
of the Old People’s Home, and a similar 
amount to Gettysburg Seminary for the 
music room of the new library building. 
He is a member of Hebron Church, Dr. 
G. E. Bowersox pastor. 

Mr. Frank S. Gossser of Leechburg was 
honored for 40 years of faithful service to 


A FAMOUS SCIENTIST 
TELLS WHY 


AT LAST! 


MAN DOES NOT , 


STAND ALONE | 
By A. CRESSY MORRISON 2 / | 


Past Pres. N. Y. Academy of Sciences 

“A best-selling book: So significant 

that it has been summarized in Reader’s Digest (un- 
der the title ‘7 Reasons Why a Scientist Believes in 
God’). Everything it says serves to strengthen our 
faith in the living God.’’—Hartford Courant. 


At All Book Stores $1.25 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 


For Rent: sesr reiGious FiLMs 


Authorized Lutheran distributor 
for Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm. motion picture projectors 


Write for literature 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 
Richmond, Ilinois 


LLOYD A. POLTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 


Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


his church. A service of recognition was 
held Feb. 9 at First Church, the Rev. W. F. 
Pfeifer, Jr., pastor. 

RETiIRiNG after 20 years of service as Sun- 
day school superintendent, Mr. Waldo D. 
Murtland was honored recently by Grace 
Church, Butler, the Rev. E. P. Wentz pas- 
tor. Accessions to the membership of this 
congregation in 1946 were the largest in 
nine years, and communing membership 
climbed to the highest point since 1921. 

THREE CONGREGATIONS have purchased 
new parsonages: St. John’s, McKeesport, 
the Rev. R. E. Dozer pastor; Trinity, Con- 
nellsville, Dr. W. H. Hetrick pastor; Mt. 
Calvary, Erie, the Rev. Wayne Peterman 
pastor. At McKeesport the former parson- 
age adjoining the church building has been 
converted into a pastor’s study, church of- 
fice and parish house. The new parsonage 
at Connellsville is occupied by Assistant 
Pastor Richard Langsdale and wife. 


Home Willed to Winchester Church 


Grace Church, Winchester, Va., recently 
voted to accept a bequest of the late Miss. 
Margaret Miller, who had left her home to: 
be used as an old ladies’ institution. Also 
provided in the will of Miss Miller, who 
died in 1938, was an endowment of $5,000 
for the home and a one-third interest in 
a tract of undeveloped lots. These will 
eventually be available for endowment 
purposes. 

The action of the congregation was con-- 
ditioned by an offer of $10,000 from Mr- 
and Mrs. B. F. Davis. Mr. Davis, Win— 
chester grocer, said that $1,000 would be 
given for renovating the property anc 
$1,000 would be paid annually for nine 
years for operating expenses. Another gif) 
of $1,000 from Joseph P. Miller was alsw 
announced. 


DECEASED 


Essie Fisher Blackwelder 
Mrs. Essie Fisher Blackwelder, 80, mothe’ 
of Dr. Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, pastor a 
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‘he Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
on, D. C., died March 3. She was a direct 
lescendant of Adolphus Nussman, first 
uutheran pastor in North Carolina. 

Mrs. Blackwelder was a graduate of 
uutherville Seminary in Maryland and 
vaught in Mont Amoena Seminary, Mt. 
Pleasant, N. C. In 1897 she married John 
A. Blackwelder, who died in 1935. She is 
survived by three children: Mrs. E. Ray 
ing of Concord, N. C.; Miss Ruth Black- 
welder of the faculty of Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
ege, Hickory, N. C.; and Dr. Blackwelder. 

She was a member of St. James’ Church, 
Soncord, N. C. The funeral service was in 
sharge of her pastor, Dr. S. W. Hahn. As- 
sisting were Dr. P. E. Monroe, the Rev. 
uethco Bumgarner, and the Rev. I. Hard- 
ng Hughes. Interment was in Trinity 
Church cemetery, Cabarrus County, N. C. 
The Rev. Voigt R. Cromer and the Rev. 
B. D. Castor officiated. 


Celesta Diehl 3 

Mrs. Celesta Diehl, widow of the Rev. 
John H. Diehl, Lebanon, Pa., died in the 
Sood Samaritan Hospital, Lebanon, Feb. 17. 
She was 71 years of age. 

Mrs. Diehl was the daughter of the late 

Preston and Rosa Becker, and was born 
in Bucks County, July 7, 1875. On Nov. 
27, 1901, she was married to the Rev. John 
Diehl, then pastor of the Hyde Park (Pa.) 
Lutheran Church. Later the Diehls moved 
to Rockport, Ind., to assume the pastorate 
of the Lutheran Church in that city. They 
returned to Pennsylvania in 1923 when 
Pastor Diehl was called to the Mt. Zion 
parish, Lebanon county, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1945. 
_ Mrs. Diehl is survived by a son, Dr. Wil- 
liam Diehl, of Lebanon. Funeral services 
were held Feb. 21 in the Durham Lutheran 
Church, Bucks County. 


Franklin T. Esterly 
Pastor of the largest congregation in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin 
Theodore Esterly of Christ Church, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., died March 20, after a six months’ 
illness, He was 66 years old. 
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Born in Pottsville, he was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College in 1903, and 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1906. Muh- 
lenberg College conferred the degree of 
doctor of divinity on him in 1931. 

Following ordination in 1906, he served 
four years as pastor of the Church of the 
Mediator, Philadelphia, and from 1910 to 
1915 as pastor of Christ Church, Mahanoy 
City. He has been pastor of the Hazleton 
church for 32 years. In addition he was 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
for nine years, and at the time of his 
death was on the synodical Board of Home 


NOT MADE IN HEAVEN 


Marriage, as every minister and church 
worker knows but too well, is today beset 
with problems and difficulties undreamed of 
a generationago. Toreduce the startling in- 
crease in matrimonial casualties, the reasons 
back of them must be analyzed and an 
urgent need exists for sympathetic Christian 
examination of the entire problem. 

To make available to the family counsellor 
and to the young American women, espe- 
cially business women, a concise summary 
of sound information, Janet Fowler Nelson 
Ph.D., has recently brought up-to-date her 
instructive book about marriage, MAR- 
RIAGES ARE NOT MADE IN HEAVEN. 


TODAY’S NEEDS MET 


With complete frankness and rare human 
understanding, she shares with you her ex- 
ceptional experiences as YWCA secretary 
for family relationships, and a knowledge 
derived from intimate discussions with hun- 
dreds of young business women. She dis- 
cusses with candor and clarity the effects 
upon marriage of the new economic inde- 
pendence of women; today's home and so- 
cial-life problems; the correct hetero-sexual 
goal and the steps that lead to it; the ever- 
present family budget. 

Every minister, every family counselor; 
every church worker; every young American 
woman and bewildered parent will find in 
this timely volume suggestions and guidance 
of the highest practical value. 

Cloth bound 158 pages $1.75 


Order today from your bookstore or 
direct from THE WOMAN’S PRESS, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Missions, and the board of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. 

His. wife died Dec. 27. Surviving are 
three sons, Franklin T., Jr., W. Stanley, 
and Paul Esterly. 


Mrs. E. S. Gaston 

Mrs. E. S. Gaston, 71, mother of the Rev. 
Robert E. Gaston, pastor of Christ Church, 
Eureka, Kan., and editor of the Kansas 
Synod Lutheran, died in the Atchison, 
Kan., hospital, March 6. Her death was 
caused by pneumonia and complications. 

Mrs. Gaston had been an active member 
of St. Mark’s Church, Atchison, since young 
womanhood. She served as treasurer of 
the Kansas Synod Women’s Missionary 
Society in 1925. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Isvited 

C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 

562 Fifth Aveaue, New York 18, N. ¥. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “‘fillers’”’ 


from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled: Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-A5 South Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


AWAKY/A 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
22nd Season. Picturesque 2,000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counsellors. 
Cabins. Private Lake: Sand Beach. 
Boating. Tennis. Riding. Bicycling. 
Arts and Crafts. Nature Study. 
iy — Physician. Lutheran Services. 
4 Weeks $120 —8 Weeks $225. 


CHICKAGAMI for Boys opposite . 


shore of Lake: N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. §-1558. 


15-17. Women's Missionary = Society, “Kansiy 
é Synod, Trinity Church, Hays. 
15-17. Nebraska Synod, Salem Church, 
Fremont. 
15-17. North Carolina Synod, St. John's, 
Church, Salisbury. 
MAY 
5. 8. Ohio Synod, First Church, Dayton. 
6- Mississippi Synod, Luther Chapel, 
Pulaski. 
§-°8, -Rocky-Mountain Synod, Trinity Chur 


Surviving her, in addition to Pastor Gas- 
ton, are her husband and'two daughters: 
Mrs. George A. Kassabaum, Wichita, Kan., 
and Mrs. Reginald);Runbeck, Lindsborg, 
Kan. Funeral service was held in St. 
Mark’s Church, March 9, Pastor H. ven 
Baird officiating. 


e Susan Richardson Weidley 


President of the board of lady managers ~ 
of the National Lutheran Home, Washing- © 
ton, D. C., for 25 years, Mrs. Susan Rich- © 
ardson Weidley, 86, died at her home on | 
Capitol Hill, Jan. 12. She was the widow > 


of Dr. John Weidley, former. pastor of- 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, 
and daughter of the late Rev. X. J. Rich-~ 
ardson. i 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
Mrs. Weidley was organist in the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington. She also 
served as president of the Ladies’ Aid and 
Women’s Missionary societies. The mis- 
sionary society now bears her name. 

The funeral service was held in the: 
Church of the Reformation. Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder officiated and the Rev. Jame;: 
G. Horn assisted. Mrs. Weidley is sur.- 
vived by her daughter, Miss Mary A 
Weidley, who is director of music in Ref. 
ormation Church. 
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SIGNIFICANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS FROM THE 


estminster: 


A book that proves conclusively 
the central unity of the Bible a 


Qld Testament §& 


IN THE m= 
New Testament’ £& 


By R. V. G. TASKER. Recent Biblical scholarship has restored 
the Old Testament to its proper position as an essential part of 
the Bible. This book shows clearly the extent to which the Old 
Testament is used in the New, and makes the Bible’s basic unity 
easily intelligible to all. $2.00 


me Holy Spirit 2 


IN THE on 


q Life of Today 3 


} By F. W. DILLISTONE. A fresh and thoughtful discussion of the 7 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, one of the most confused ss 
i} and controversial problems in religion. By emphasizing God's 
| activity instead of God’s nature, the author provides a dynamic 
ays interpretation of what, in fact, God does in the world. $1.50 : 
i At all bookstores » _ 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 3 
Philadelphia, Penna. Pe 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


o). (ene . 8 Talere 


SoME Say IT IS a good thing we can’t 
foretell the future. It would be rather 
terrible to know of some evil thing 
coming and yet be powerless to prevent 
it. The best we can do is try to see 
ahead and then act according to our 
guess. 

Is war coming? There are not many 
people in the United States who want 
another. But greater than the dread of 
war is the supreme unwillingness of 
most people to let their country be con- 
quered by some other country. Yet 
sooner or later the United States will 
be attacked. 


This country is now the dominant 


manufacturing and trading nation of 
the world, constantly expanding its 
economic power. (For instance, the 
new development of our oil industry in 
Arabia.) Any other nation eager to be 
first-rate in its economy and influence 
will have the United States as its chief 
rival. Russia knows that well. 

So the postwar situation develops as 
similar situations have in the past. The 
United States, the dominant power, and 
Russia, the challenger, dig in for a long 
contest. It is almost inevitably so, ac- 
cording to the logic of the will-to- 
power which possesses great nations in 
spite of the collective will of their cit- 
izens. 

Russia is trying to line up a strong 
team around her. To force Greece and 
Turkey into the line is normal strategy. 
For the United States to seek to prevent 
this is also normal. This is the way 
things have always been, and these 
things always lead to war. 


THERE IS A WAY in which all this could 
be altered. The United States could 
abandon its superior standard of living: 
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give up trade advantages everywhere, 
let other nations import to this country, 
free of duty, as much as we could take. 
We could scrap our armaments but still — 
tax ourselves heavily to help other na- 
tions develop their resources. For our 
nation to become much poorer, while 
others become richer at our expense, 
would free us from danger of attack. 
Only poor people are not obliged to © 
take precautions against robbers. : 

(I am moderately annoyed by paci- — 
fists who willingly share in the U.S. 
high standard of living and then say ~ 
they won’t fight for it. When Jesus 
talked about turning the other cheek, 
he also mentioned letting any man take 
your property whenever he feels like 
it.) 

We are not likely to see the U.S. vol- 
untarily sacrifice its standard of living. 


a oe a 


ANOTHER WAY to avert the normal 
progress of nationalism—which leads to 
war—would be by establishing world 
government. The trend of history points 
in that direction, now that war has be- 
come intolerable. But I suspect that 
humanity is incapable of working ra- 
tionally toward such a solution. It will 
only be achieved when, in some final 
world struggle, one nation enforces its 
will on all others. | 

Already, according to the Truman—| 
Marshall policy, we shall abandon se~ 
rious reliance upon an emerging worlc’ 
government. We are on our own, cling-~ 
ing to our superior position among the 
nations, and some day we shall be a! 
war. 

Fortunately I can’t foretell the futur» } 
better than anyone else, so I may by» 


Mise Elson Ruf! 
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Where will your retirement 


dollars come from? They must 
be the result of a plan you carefully select during your earning years. 
The Lutheran Mutual way gives you the assurance of a definite income 
when you are ready to retire and it will also guarantee an income for 


your dependents if death takes you from them. No other plan can give 
you this dual assurance. You make regular deposits to the Company, 
which in turn invests these sums in select mortgages and bonds. These 
funds are well diversified, according to amounts, types of security, ma- 
turity dates and geographical locations. It is impossible for most 
individuals to plan an investment program of this nature for themselves. 


Analyze your present program. Are you sure you will have money 
available at age sixty or sixty-five. Have your Lutheran Mutual agent 
| explain how you may have the income you select at retirement age and 
| also provide for your dependents if you fail to reach that age. Make 


an early appointment and write TODAY for a FREE copy of our Retire- 
ment Income folder. 


i 
| 
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A 
LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
H FOUNDED 1879 WAVERLY, IOWA : 
r] Send me FREE copy of your “Retirement Income”’ folder. : 
BI aciscess 
City 
i 


i] 
a 
OLD-LINE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS : 
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Lutheran Colleges Cost Less Than 
Crime Bills. 


Send Your Boys and Girls to Chris- 
tian Colleges to be Taught by Chris- 
tian Teachers. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage, Ill. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N. Y. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE—Hickory, N. C. 
MARION COLLEGE—Marion, Va. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Neb. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown, Pa. 


FOR FURTHER INFO 


Chances! 


“Train up a child in the wa 

he should go; and when he > 

old, he will not depart from itt 
Proverbs 22:6. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE—Newberry, S. C. 
ROANOKE COLLEGE—Salem, Va. 
SUSQUEHANNA 1 UNIVERSITY— 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

THIEL COLLEGE—Greenville, Pa. 
WAGNER COLLEGE—Staten Island, N. Y. 
WATERLOO COLLEGE—Waterloo, Ont., C 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE—Springfield, Ohic 
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The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 
736 JACKSON PLACE, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


